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Referring to our map of August 39th the 
reader will find the town of Selvi some twenty 
miles north of the Balkan range. Thence a 
road runs east and south. Just outside the 
border of the map this intersects a road from 
Plevna, and at the intersection is the town of 
Lovatz, an important strategic point held until 
last week by the Turks and strongly fortified. 
Its capture by the Russians under General 
Skobeleff was effected with great gallantry and 
was followed on Thursday by a determined 
assault on Plevna, near forty miles to the 
northward. ‘This position has been ever since. 
the Russians crossed the Upper Danube early 
in the summer a contested point. A strong 
Turkish force occupied it, having failed to reach 
Nikopolis in advance of the Russians, and it 
at once became a base of operations for Osman 
Pasha’s army, threatening the right flank of 
the Russian advance and so strong as to defy a 
vigorous attack on July 31st. Since that dis- 
astrous engagement the Russians have been 
carefully preparing for its capture, and after 
Lovatz had fallen the attack was made. A 
battle which is not yet (Tuesday) fully decided 
ensued. The report of the fall of Plevna has 
been widely credited, but as yet lacks confirma- 
tion. Along the Jantra the Russians are falling 
back before Mehemet Ali’s forces, and Suleiman 
Pasha is again reported to have crossed the Bal- 
kans. The Montenegrins have at last captured 
Nicsics, which has for months been held bya 
Turkish garrison. This is a heavy blow to the 
Turks in this minor but important campaign 
which they are still waging against their old 
foes. 


The English mails bring details of the famine 
in India, the most dreadful that has afflicted 
that country in a hundred years. For the third 
year the annual monsoon has failed; rains have 
either been very light or wholly wanting; large 
sections of the country are a desert; over twelve 
millions of people, equal to a third of the entire 
population of the United States, are left to face 
the famine; the grass and the very thatch of the 
huts are gone; women and children are seen 
picking out the undigested kernels of corn from 
old dung heaps; the lower castes are with diffi- 
culty prevented from cooking and eating the 
bodies of those who have already perished; pes- 
tilence has accompanied the famine: whom 
hunger spares cholera attacks; in one of the 
cities, Bangalore, a special police force has been 
organized to keep the streets clear of the dead 
and dying; outside the city limits the unburied 
bodies are lying; and a semi-official letter esti- 
mates that the grain in the Mysore district is ex- 
hausted and that all that the railroad is bringing 
in will not support over a million and a half, 
eaving three millions and a half to starve 


“This famine illustrates how terrible was the 
doom from which Joseph saved Egypt. The 
‘** London Times ” has suggested the adoption of 
Josepb’s plan as-a partial protection from futare 
droughts. A subscription is called for in Great 
Britain and ought to be supplemented in this 
country, for our missionaries on the ground 
ought to have means for charity put into their 
hands by instant contributions. Nevertheless, 
all that voluntary gifts can do in such a case is 
to relieve a few special cases; government itself 
cannot feed starving millions. The true rem- 
edy is undoubtedly the one suggested in different 
forms by the ‘‘ London Spectator” and the 
**London Times.” The real difficulty is that 
India has no adequate means of transportation, 
and people are dying in one province with un- 
used grain in other provinces not very remote. 
The ‘‘ London Times” urges the construction 
of wagon roads and canals, the latter to serve 
the purposes of both irrigation and transporta- 
tion; the ‘‘ Spectator” calls for the construction 
of railways built like those of the Western States 
of America, ‘‘ as lightly, as cheaply, and with as 
steep gradients as scientific knowledge will allow; 

. to be fitted with the thinnest and cheapest 
rails that will bear the traffic at all, and to be 
considered first and last not ‘engineering tri- 
umphs,’ or ‘ evidences of civilization,’ or ‘ out- 
comes of the Western brain,’ but the convenient 
makeshifts of oppressed Poor-Law Guardians.” 
Americans that grumble at American railways 
will do well to consider to what straits America’s 
population might be reduced at any time by a 
wide-spread drought if there were not railways, 
and plenty of them. 


Among the claims to be considered by the 
Fishery Commission, now sitting at Halifax, 
was one on the part of the Canadians demand- 
ing compensation for admitting American fisher- 
men to their ports for the purchase of supplies 
and the trans-shipment of cargoes. It is an- 
nounced by telegraph that the Commissioners 


have unanimously disallowed this claim. To 
all the world outside of Canada the claim has 
always seemed unjust, exactly as our indirect 
claims before the Geneva Commission seemed 
unjust to all save those whose pockets were 
affected thereby. We were very properly beaten 
in that case, and our Canadian friends can af- 
ford to be defeated in this. The purchase of 
supplies and the trans-shipment of merchandize 
are clearly commercial transacticns which carry 
their own benefits with them wherever they go. 


It would be useless to attempt to report in de- 
tail the proceedings of the Social Science Con- 
gress which met last week at Saratoga. The 
two matters of greatest popular interest which 
it considered were the tramp question and the 
silver question. Prof. Wayland strongly com- 
mended the method which was embodied last 
year in a bill drawn up by the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York. This plan pro- 
vides for the appointment of a board of seven 
managers, non-salaried, for each existing judi- 
cial district; the lease of adequate buildings in 
which to bouse and give employment to va- 
grants; the commitment to these work-houses 
of all tramps, for a term varying from ninety 
days to twelve months; the vagrants to be fur- 
nished with employment, credited with a fair 
compensation, charged with the cost of their 
maintenance, and paid the difference, if there 
is one, in their favor when the term of sentence 
expires. Philanthropists who believe that ‘if 
a man will not work neither shall he eat” will 
heartily approve of a plan which provides the 
destitute with both food and employment; and 
the tramp who does not believe in this sound 
law should be taught it, whether he will or no. 


Prof. Jevons’s paper on the silver question is 
so compact a statement of facts that it cannot 
be condensed, and so conclusive that it ought 
to be read by all financial students; and it is 
not long. He shows that the international 
adoption of a double, or rather alternative stand- 
ard is utterly out of the question; Germany is 
just establishing a gold currency and is not 
likely to be turned from her purpose; the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms have established a gold basis 


and will not abandon a method which has 


worked well; England would not even consider 
the proposition. The adoption of a double 
standard would therefore simply drive gold out 
of the country and load America with silver 
fetters. ‘Thus, ** while other advanced nations 
are passing, one after another, from the silver 
age of currency, America, and probably America 
alone, will be stepping back from the gold age 
into the silver age.” The effect would be to 
give a metal probably less steady in value and 
certainly less convenient for monetary purposes 
than gold. The position that gold is not ade- 
quate to meet the advancing needs of commerce 
Mr. Jevons refutes by a careful consideration of 
both the demand and the supply, and by noting 
the fact that for the past thirty years the supply 
of gold has been excessive. This fact is shown 
by the progressive rise in the cost of living in 
all parts,of the world, a phenomenon due pri- 
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marily to the depreciation of gold. Finally, 
Mr. Jevons thinks that the resumption of specie 
payments ** needs no heroic measures whatever” ; 
gold and greenbacks’ are already nearly at par: 
specie payments might be at first limited; na- 
tional bank notes might be permanently con- 
vertible into Treasury notes and Treasury notes 
inte gold; thus a small amount of gold reserve 
would be adequate for a true specie basis. Mr. 
Jevons is an authority on finance: and his views 
are entitled to weight alike from the author’s 
name and from the facts which he summons to 
their support. 


Mrs. H. K. Ingram read a curious and inter- 
esting paper before the American Science Asso- 
ciation at Nashville. She asserts that all the 
mosquitoes in a room can be killled by exploding 
a smal] quantity of gunpowder in the center of 
the room iv a shovel; that fish can be killed in 
a similar manner in the water; she assumes the 
germ theory of epidemic diseases, that is, that 
epidemics are spread by germs that float in the 
air, and she proposes to destroy them by a series 
of concussions. ‘The paper is said to have 
attracted considerable attention from scientific 
men, from its logical character as well as from 
its novelty. Think of cannonading the cholera! 
Fourth of July may have been a national blessing 
and the ‘*smal!l boy” a national guardian after 
all. 


There is nothing in Mr. Tweed’s bag, which 
he is at length opening before the Aldermanic 
Committee, which deserves comment, or even 
report, until his testimony is confirmed out of 
the mouths of two or more witnesses. No one 
who reads the newspapers is to be presumed 
credulous enough to believe what Tammany 
elicits from T'weed. And there is nothing in 
the action of Mr. Cameron in Pennsylvania the 
other day, whose body-guard, dignified by the 
name of a Republican Convention, passed some 
resolutions and nominated some State candi- 
dates, except the possibly significant fact that 
the resolutions mildly approved the Southern 
policy and did not reprobate the Civil Service 
Reform. As Mr. Cameron never allows his in- 
dividual convictions to get the better of his 
political sagacity, it is safe to assume that the 
people of Pennsylvania are satisfied to have the 
troops withdrawn from the South, and are not 
dissatisfied to have the office-holders withdrawn 
from the control of party politics. 


The Mormons have had a revelation. It di- 
rects the authority of the church to be vested 
in the Twelve Apostles, with Taylor, the senior 
Apostle, as President. Either the President 
will become a pope, or the apostolate willbreak 
up and the church will disintegrate, or all bis- 
tory is at fault. Ambition has a very small co- 
hesive power; the only hope of despotism is to 
keep it centered in one strong will. 


CATECHISM IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


HALL we teach church catechisms in the 
Sunday-school? We reply emphatically, 
No! and for these four reasons: 

I. Systemizing truth in creeds is a necessity; 
but it isa dangerous necessity. The tendency 
always. has been to substitute human traditions 
for the Word of God, instead of making them 
indexes and guides to God’s word. It was so in 
the time of Christ; it was so in Luther’s time; 
it is so in ourown. ‘‘ The Bible is water; the 
Mishna is wine,” was a Pharisaic proverb. The 
Pharisees of all ages have held to it. Practically 
the decrees of the Council of Trent are better 
authority with a Romanist than the Scriptures. 
Who will venture to say that there are no Pres- 
byterians who interpret the Bible in order to 
make it agree with the Assembly’s Catechism? 
The way to increase this dangerous tendency is 
to teach our church creeds to our children. The 


way to counteract this dangerous tendency is to 
teach the Bible to our children, and leave them 
in after life to formulate the faith they acquire 
from it; or to accept our formulating if they 
ean. The catechism has made many a formalist. 
For, ** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved,” he has substituted, ** Believe in 
the catechism and thou shalt be saved.” It has 
also made many an unbehever. He has been 
taught to suppose that the church creed was 
Christianity. He has grown up to reject the 
creed and he has imagined that he was reject- 
ing Christianity; and there has been no one to 
teach him the difference. 

II. Creeds are well in their time and place; 
but the time is at the end not at the beginning 
of study. They are digested truth; we must eat 
first and digest afterward. Chyme is good in 
the stomach; but we do not feed our children on 
chyme. In old fashioned systems children 
were taughgé systematic botany before they 
knew anand flowers, and the boundaries of 
kingdoms and the heights of mountains and the 
sources of rivers before they knew what a king- 
dom, a mountain, or river was. Modern systems 
have changed all that. First we teach our chil- 
dren individual facts and truths; then their 
inter-relation; ontology comes last of all. We 
here simply insist on the application of modern 
methods to rehgious instruction. Teach first 
truths, then the harmony and inter-relations of 
truths; first the specific, then the generic; first 
the concrete, then the abstract; first practical 
daty to self, man, and God; then. systematic 
theology. ‘To attempt to teach catechisms and 
creeds at the beginning of life is to attempt to 
teach children to put together what they do not 
possess. The consequence is they learn neither 
the truth nor the system. Theology by all 
means; but teach the science as we compound 
the word, theos first, and logos afterwards. 

Ill. Teaching church catechisms and creeds 
in the Sunday-school tends to perpetuate de- 
nominational distinctions; teaching the Bible 
tends to diminish and eventually to destroy 
them. Of course that is an argument that 
works both ways; the fence-bnilders will insist 
on going on with their fence-building. Very 
well; only let us do it with our eyes open. 
Children who are taught the catechism first and 
the Bible afterward will be churchmen first and 
Christians afterward; children who are taught 
the Bible first and the catechism afterward will 
be Christians first and churchmen afterward. 
It is indeed true that Sunday-school teaching 
will inevitably be denominational, That-is a 
necessity and a relatively harmless necessity. 
The Baptist will find the doctrine of immersion 
in the story of Christ’s baptism, the Pedobaptist 
will not. The Calviriist will interpret the ninth 
chapter of Romans very differently from the 
Arminian. Nevertheless, the difference be- 
tween a Bible Methodist and a Bible Calvinist 
is immeasurably less than the difference between 
a catechetical Methodist and a catechetical Cal- 
vinist. To teach catechism in the Sunday- 
school is to teach churchianity; and to teach 
churchianity is to keep alive sectarian divisions 
and strifes. The common study of the Bible is 
fa&t healing the wounds that have been made in 
the body of Christ; the separate study of church 
catechisms keeps them gaping and bleeding. 

1V. Finally, to study the church catechism 
in the Sunday-school is to push the Bible out in 
order to put the catechism in, For the time in 
the Sunday-school is all too short for Bible 
study. The brevity of time compels the muti- 
lated course which we reluctantly but necessarily 
pursue. Who would not have been glad if time 
had allowed a thorough and complete study of 
the life of David with his Psalms, instead of the 
few episodes allowed for in the International 
course? Who does not regret that even in the 
unusually full study of the life of Paul so much 


is necessarily omitted? And in the study of 
the lessons provided what faithful teacher finds 
half an hour sufficient for his purpose? We 
want more time for Bible study; we can j}j 
afford to give any of it to the study of catechism, 

For these reasons we say, emphatically, no 
study of church creeds and catechisms in our 
Sunday-schools, But we shall be glad to give a 
hearing to brief reasons for the opposite opinion. 


LIBRARIANS AND THEIR WORK, 


* A LIBRARIAN who wisely administers his 

a charge for the greatest benefit to the 
people is as influential for good as five clergy- 
men.” If this be so, as was asserted in the 
meeting of the Association of Librarians, then 
surely all friends of religion and of culture and 
all readers of the Christian Union have an in- 
terest in the doings of that small body of men 
who have this week been in convention in the 
Y. M. C. A. building in this city. Busied for 
the most part with those technical details whose 
importance can be appreciated only by him who 
is striving to furnish a key to printed knowledge, 
they have yet attended to these things the more 
thoroughly and the more earnestly from the de- 
sire that differences in such matters might be 
eliminated by wise co-operation, and that, these 
necessary and preliminary matters being dis- 
posed of, the whole force of the association 
might be directed toward its final cause—the 
resurrection of buried thought. 

For the most part the libraries of Europe are 
sepulchers, and great stones lie before their 
doors; the libraries of America are modern 
vaults, better than those of the Old World in 
having locks and keys, but the combinations of 
these are held by a mere handful of men and 
the great populace has no guide to the truths it 
seeks. Upon all subjects we are picking out for 
ourselves pathways which must have been trod- 
den to a certain distance by,some one before us, 
and we shall go farther if we find the path 
which that one has made and begin our advance 
where he left off. ‘To furnish us with a guide 
to what has been already accomplished ought to 
be the ambition of the librarian. Developed to 
its fullest extent this guide would become a 
history of thought, of ideas, alphabetically 
arranged, in which, under any particular word, 


we should see all that has been thought upon 


the subject. Such a vast work would be impos- 
sible to the largest library. Developed in its 
simplest method this guide would be a topical 
index in which, under the word sought, would 
be found the titles of those works at hand which 
bear upon it. This is possible to the smallest 
library. 

And this is the key to every library ; the only 
key which the great public can use first hand. 
Classified subject catalogues are at best but 
splendid monuments of their makers, and need 
to be explained to the average mind. They are 
like the combinations which unlock the vault. 
A farther key is needed to what should be a key 
in itself. But every library reader knows the 
alphabet, and the titles of and topics treated in 
the books of any library, when written upon 
slips and alphabetically arranged, furnish for 
that particular library a complete key which the 
average school boy can use for himself. 

Eliminate all arbitrary theories of classifica- 
tion, and what may be called the personal errors 
of cataloguers, and the one element common (to 
all which remains is the index of topics and 
titles in one alphabet. The more co-operation 
we bave among librarians the soover will we 
arrive at this result; the nearer will knowledge 
be brought to the people at large. For this 
reason every friend of that great culture which 
declares that knowledge is the beginning of wis 
dom ought to rejoice in the fact of this library 
convention, and that a delegation is sent from it 
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to carry its results to the coming meeting of 
librarians in London, Especially ought we to 
be proud if the hbraries of the Old World should 
adopt some of our modern methods which they 
have desired to have explained to them, and so 
hegin a labor which will open to the day the 
great sepulchers of learning which thickly cover 
Europe. 
For then America will have sent the angels to 
roll away the stone. 
5 
THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE, 
Bf Noes French Republic bears bravely the shock 
that has been administered to it in the 
death of M. Thiers. Depriving the Republican 
party of its deservedly trusted Icader would not 
have been man’s way of strengthening it. But 


it may be God’s way. 

For the weakness of France is its inclination 
to depend upon great men. This inclination 
has more than once in its history converted a 
Republic into a monarchy. The admirable ad- 
ministration of M. Thiers as Provisional Presi- 
dent Was a one man government; over every 
department he practically presided; his minis 
ters were his subordinates and carried out bis 
designs. Ifis resignation in 1873, enforced by 
the coalition of Orlcanists, Legitimists and 
Bonapartists to destroy the Republican party, 
strengthened it, by teaching it self-reliance and 
self-control, as was proved by the elections of 
1875. We are inclined co anticipate a similar 
result from his death in L877. If Republican- 
ism in France depended for its existence, as 
sume of our contemporaries suppose, upon M, 
Thiers, it was Republicanism only in name. If 
taking away this plank compels the party to 
swim, France may be thankful for the hard but 
benign providence. 

And the course of events indicates that this 
will be the result. There are po outward 
signs of division in the party. Jules Grevy has 
been promptly nominated by M. Gambetta, and 
apparently generally accepted, asthe Republican 
leader. The prosecution of M. Gambetta by 
the administration has almost made him popular 
with Conservative Republicans; the insane prose- 
cution of some of his followers for the heinous 
offense of crying, Vive la Republique! has made 
Republicans. Madame Thiers’s refusal to relin- 
quish the arrangements for the funeral cortege 
to the State was unquestionably in accordance 
with the wishes of Republican leaders who de- 
sired to turn the popularity of M. Thiers to 
party account; the universal emulation todo the 
departed statesman honor is an unconscious 
tribute to the principles which survive him; and 
the perfect order preserved at his funeral indti- 
cates the depth of popular attachment, more 
serious and less demonstrative than French en- 
thusiasm is wont to be. M. Thiers dcad threat- 
ens to prove a more dangerous foe to absolutism 
than even M. Thiers living. 

Jules Grevy, who takes, as far as one man 
can, M. Thiers’s position, is not the man to 
serve as a mere figure-head to allay the appre- 
hensions of the conservative wing of the party. 
Of all public men in France to-day he is the 
most like an ideal Englishman; the least imag- 
inative,; the most rational; the least passionate, 
the most self-restrained; the least partisan, the 
most judicial, He presided in the Assembly 
elected after Sedan; maintained order in a body 
Without a constitution, adequate rules, tradi- 
tignal self-respect or inherent self-restraint; and 
his administration in the most trying period of 
its history has not been equaled by that of any 
successor. ‘The very fact of his nomination by 
M. Gambetta augurs well for the Republic; for 
they are. in temperament the antipodes of each 
other, and though members of the same great 
political party they have been personal and 
political enemies. 

On the whole we believe that the death of 


M. Thiers will prove a more serious blow to the 
party that hated than to the party that revered 
him. Absolutism is far more likely to be buried 
in bis grave than Liberty. France will not 
burn the Freedom that he loved aod worshiped 
on his funeral pyre; the Imperialism that he 
fought so bravely 1t may offer up as a sacrifice 
to bis memory. 


NOTES. 


—The proposal of the Sunday-school of Weeping 
Water, Nebraska, to pay off the debt of the Home 
Missionary society by a collection of thirty dollars 
each from a thousand Sunday-®chools has been 
The Belleville Avenue Sunday-school 
Now for the 


seconded. 
has sent the second thirty dollars. 
other 998 schools. Who will be vext ’ 

—The death of Thomas J. Mumford, editor of 
the Christian Register,” takes from the frater- 
nity one who will be widely and greatly missed. 
His geuiality made the “ Register” in spirit tbhor- 
oughly Christian ; lively without being pert, and 
keen without being sharp-edyed. His death was 
sudden. It will not be easy to tind one to fill bis 
place. 

—l rom the columns of a contemporary we learn 
that au old country ehurch, withiu the presumed 
sphere of its editorial influence, has been “ im- 
proved” as follows: 


“The change from tarnished oak to a superb imitation of 
black and French walnut in the pews, panels and wainscot- 
ings bave so changed, brightened and enriched the whole 
interior tiuish of the church as to totally obliterate every 
vestive of its former dinginess, But in the painting 
of the desk the artist has most conspicuously revealed his 
mastery with the brush. While his imitations of French 
walnut veneers are perfect, the rounded columns painted in 
imitation of polished Seotch granite are simply exquisite. A 
more pertect counterpart of nature would be impossible.” 
Was there really no one in the town to come for- 
ward and rescue the “‘tarnished onk”™ from the 
brush of the spoiler’ A horrible suspicion smites 
us just here lest we way be expending our syim- 
pathy on old oak graining—but let it stand; the 
sham granite columns are sulliciently exasper- 
ating, to say nothing of the rest of the imitations, 
We hope that the truths taught from an imitation 
veneered pulpit supported by pine columns 
painted to took like granite will not suffer by the 
juX'aposition, 

—H. Ciay Trumbull and John D. Wattles have 
purchased the ““Sunoday-school Times,” hitherto 
the property of Mr. Jobn Wannuamaker. Henee- 
forth it will be under their proprietorship as it 
bas hitherto been under their management. If it 
is not the only weekly paper in the country de 
voted to the Sunday-school work it is so far the 
first that there isno second. Itis safe to presume 
that now that these gen'lemeu own the journal 
which they have made what it is, it will show no 
failing off from its past worthy record. We econ- 
gratulate them ou their acquisition and the 
Sunday-schools of the country on their possession 
of the best Sunday-school paper in the world. 

—There! We knewit would be so. When the 
discovery of the moons of Mars was announced, 
one of us here in this very ediforial office remarked 
to his tellows, * Nation’ will Know about 
those moous, see if it don’t. There is no use in 
keeping up a naval observatory at Washington 
when all these things might be so much more 
easily ascertained by sending to the * Nation,’” 
And sure enoughit did know all aboutit. Wituess 
the following from last week's issue : 

“It is very probable that Prof. Hall is the first American 
who has seen the two satellites of Mars, but it is a great mis- 
take to speak of bim as their discoverer. Their existence 
was known to the astronomers of Laputa one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and they bad already determined their dis- 
tance from the planet and their period of rotation, in which 
elements Prof. Hall has perhaps made some mistake. Itis to 
be hoped that this confirmation of his accuracy will have the 
effect of drawing increased attention to the too much dis- 
credited Travels of Gulliver.” 

Evidently some one about the office keeps Swift's 
works in his reference library. 

—The ** Commercial” suggests that our relations 
with Russia may have a secret history that is not 
generally suspected. In 1863, it will be remem.- 
bered, a Russian fleet wintered in our waters for 
some unexplained reason. The public here did 
not attach much significance to its presence, being 
more directly interested in the frequent defeats 
we were at that time sustaining at the hands of 
our Southern brethren. Ilo Europe, however, the 
visit of the fleet was regarded with some sus- 
picionf At that time England was hesitating 


wheter or no to recognize the Confederacy, and 
the Gontinental Powers were waiting presumably 
to follow her lead. Meanwhile Secretary of State | 


Seward was biding his time. On January Ist 
came the emancipation proclamation, and in the 
February following the Imperial manifesto eman- 
cipeating, the Russian Serfs went into effect. 
Presently England prudently gave up the idea of 
recoguizing the Confederacy, and then the Rus- 
sians took their departure. ‘The next notable 
event in the series was our purchase of Russian- 
America for seven million dollars cash, and the 
question now arises, Was the title to Alaska the 
only advantage secured to us by the transaction ? 
If condi ional non-reeognition was guaranteed as 
part of the bargain the Alaska purchase was a 
Wise one, 

—By the will of Mrs. Caroline M. Street, Yale 
College falls heir to $75,000, Of this, £50,000 goes 
to endow a professorship of the Fine Arts, and the 
position of Professor Weir, the present inecum- 
bent, is thas rendered permanent. The chair is 
to be known as the Leflingwell Professorship. 
After ceducting the professor's salary of $3,000, the 
remainder of the interest is to be used in found- 
ing the Street Professorship of Drawing. The 
$25,000 rewaining provides a salary of $2,500 for a 
professor of drawing. 


DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


dream-desire of years is realized : I have 
taken that famous sail down the St. Law- 
renee, and I am prepared to put on record my 
solemn conviction that there is no river sail like 
it in the world. If apy river proprietor doubts 
the assertion, and will send me a free pass—board 
and rooms included—to try his river I will make 
comparison and report. 

The St. Lawrence is usually regarded as begin- 
bing at Kingston. That is a geographical mis- 
take. Chicago is at the head waters of the St. 
Lawreuce. For you can take a steamer at Chi- 
eago and land your freight at Halifax without 
breaking bulk, and without leaving the naturally 


navigable waters except to pass in canal about 


the Falls of Niagara. Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
trie and Ontario are only broad expanses of the 
st. Lawrence river. We began our voyage, how- 
ever, at Baffalo. We passed along the bank of 
the Niagara on the Lewiston railroad, looking up 
at the Fallstwo miles away, or down at the rapids 
which lay directly under our feet as we ran along 
twenty miles an hour on a shelf of rock eut in the 
solid cliff. We spent three hours at a queer little 
hotel at Lewiston, a most unpromising looking 
house, but one which was so much better than its 
promise that it gave usa really excellent dinner 
for a very reasonable price. We sailed by moon- 
light across the western end of Lake Ontario and 
found ourselves at ten o'clock housed in the most 
comfortable hotel | have ever spent a night in, 
this side of Morley’s in London. If anything 
could make a royalist out of astalwart republican 
it would be spending aday or two at the ‘“Queen’s” 
in Toronto. Then after half a day’s drive, for 
three dollars, about the city we embarked at one 
o clock on the steamer for Montreal, and after a 
night's sleep woke up to find ourselves just enter- 
ing the Thousand Islands at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence proper. 

The sail down the St. Lawrence is the voyage of 
life dramatized and enacted in aday. You wake 
from oblivion in the early morning and look back. 
You are leaving a vast and what to the eye is a 
boundless and unknown sea. You are coming 
from a mystic immensity. The first three hours 
or so of your voyage are quiet, peaceful, un- 
alloyed enjoyment. Thesun is not yet hot. The 
deck is not yet crowded. The current is not 
strong. The tortuous channel leads you among 
islands which present perpetually new surprises, 
but never an alarm. Now youskirt a long, wood- 
ed island indistinguishable to your eye from the 
mainland ; now you sail between rocky points 
upon either of which you might toss a biscuit 
from the deck ; now you pass islets uninhabited 
and well-nigh uninhabitable; now a_ cottage 
perched upon the rock, and so rustic in its struct- 
ure that it seems rather like a native growth than 
an artificial edifice. At length, however, this 
childhood period of your day disappears. At 
Prescott a crowd of passengers come on board ; 
your party crowd into narrower quarters ; if you 
leave your chair you must leave a watchman to 
guard it; contending hotel runners battle over 
you for your’pname, or publicly trumpet the 
praises of their respective hotels and disparage 
those of their rivals; the sun grows hotter; the 
islands have disappeared; the banks grow nar- 
rower, the current swifter. At length the firet 
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plunge of real manhood comes. The foaming 
rapid is before you; the swift current bears you 
toward it: to retreat, to evade are alike impossible; 
far down the long stretch your eye reaches toa 
point where a sbarp turn in the river hides the 
beyond from your view. Now you are in the 
widst of the Long Sault rapid ; the first sensation 
is that of being in a wild storm at sea: but the 
sun is still shining brightly above you, too bright- 
ly for your comfort; and the wind is but the 
gentlest of summer zephyrs, too gentle for your 
desires. As you enter the waves you experience 
a@ new sensation’; the boat does not pitch: it only 
falls; every now and then you feel as though it 
were literally true that ‘“‘the bottom was drop- 
ping out.” You reach the sharp point ; you won- 
der what is to prevent the strong current from 
sweeping you broadside on to the opposite bank ; 
the bell rings: the engine ceases its great pulsa- 
tions; the steamer itself shares your fears and 
holds its breath: the four men at the wheel have 
for the moment full play for their muscles: then 
we are round the point and, in a few moments 
more, in smooth water. 

You are summoned into the cabin for your din- 
ner. When you come out what a change! A 
little while ago it seemed as if the river could 
never know peace again. Now it seems as though 
it could never again know turmoil. You are sail- 
ing leisurely down a lake twelve miles long, five 
miles wide. The low banks at a distance show no 
rock nor hill. The shimmering sun plays and 
sparkles on the currentless water. Troubte is 
past ; peace is come: you softly repeat to yourself 
the words of David, *‘ Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life.” But 
David was mistaken. It is the old, old mistake. 
Thousands have repeated it. How often you 
have made it. Serenity is not the condition of 
this life. Weare sailing down a rivet, not across 
alake. Peace is onlyaresting plare. The palace 
Beautiful is not heaven. The banks begin to 
converge ; the channel to narrow, the current to 
grow more swift; there are more rapids ahead, 
shorter but more dangerous. In the Long Sault 
rapid we sailed in a boat that draws but seven 
feet of water over rocks thirteen feet under the 
wave. In the Split Rock rapid we run through a 
Darrow pathway in the ledge, where a slight 
detour to the one side or the other would throw us 
onthe rocks. A yearortwo ago astrong wind blew 
one of these steamers upon the ledge just at this 
point. The passengers escaped in small boats: 
the steamer was taken off shortly after, compara- 
tively uninjured. 

So the day passes in alternate lake and rapid, 
now in peace that suggests no remembrances of 
perils past and gives no hint of perils to come, 
and now in excitements of fancied danger—real 
danger there is practically none—tbat drive out 
of mind al! the placid experiences of the past and 
make placidity seem impossible in the future. 

And now it is*six oclock. Our miniature voy- 
age of life is almost over: but the last part is the 
worst. I believe that in the thirty years during 
which this line of steamers has been running the 
rapids no life has been lost and no serious casualty 
has occurred. Iam nevertheless of opinion that 
there is real peril in the Lachine rapid. I do not 
eare to be the first to go over it when the Indian 
pilot has gone to bis long home. The spires and 
domes of Montreal are visible in the distance. As 
we approach the little Indian village of Caughne- 
waga (pronounced popularly, whether correctly 
or not | cannot say, Cocknawalka) a canoe puts 
out from shore with that same Indian pilot on 
board. He was the first man to take a steamboat 
over these rapids. For thirty years he has been 
driving these steeds down this rocky and danger- 
ous road, and he knows the path well. Kut I 
notice that while we are in the rapids his face is 
in dead earnest, the eye keen, the lips set, the 
muscles tense, and when we are passed a laugh 
breaks over his face, as if once more he realized 
the triumph of doing well a difficult duty. What 
his religion may be I know not; but who shall say 
that God does not recognize the fidelity with 
which for thirty years he has done with his might 
what his hand has found to do? 

This is an after-thought. There is no time for 
thinking now : for now we are inthe rapids. The 
previous ones were rapids: this is almost a little 
cataract. Before we saw the waves beat into foam 
upon the rocks: once we discerned the rocks be- 
neath the foam; but here they push their sharp 
and cruel heads above the waters. These pour 
about them and over them, but always in the one 
direction ; never with returning wave, Now we 


po longer seem to be in a miniature storm at sea, 


but in the very heart of a rocky current. The tor- 
tuous channel is bounded with visible rocks on 
the one side and on the other. The captain re- 
quests the passengers to keep their places ; mov- 
ing to and fro may throwthe steamer out of her 
course and intodanger. The pilot holds her head 
firmly for the rock that threatens to pierce her 
strong sheathing through until almost within 
reach from the lower deck, then, with a sudden 
turn, swings her round, cheats the rock and aims 
for her greedy fellow on the other side. So, veer- 
ing from Seylla to Charybdis, we pass the last 
rapids, sail under the long Victoria bridge, which 
our guide-book tells us just misses of being two 
miles in length, and are safely moored at our des- 
tination. Our littl voyage of life is ended, and 
we are at our desired haven. 
MonTREAL, Canada. I. A. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

Was circumcision an admission to the privilezes of the 
Jewish Church and commonwealth? Was the son of a Jew, 
without circumcision, necessarily a member of the Jewish 
Church and commonwealth ? 

To the first question, yes; to the second, no. 
An uncircumcised person was not recognized asa 
member of the covenanted people of Israel. Even 
foreigners who accepted the Jewish religion were 
required to be circamcised before they could par- 
ticipate in the blessing of Abraham, or even enter 
for worship the ‘courts of the Temple except ‘the 
outer court of the Gentiles. 

—In a recent issue of the Union, you think it probable that 
the wine used at the last supper was fermented wine. This 
occurred during the passover, and waa not every thing having 
the least fermentation not allowed at that time’ was not 
tbat the reason for using unleavened bread 7 

No, the reason for requiring unleavened bread at 
the passover was because, in the haste of the 
exodus, there was no time to prepare leavened 
bread, and thus the unleavened bread became a 
memorial of the night on which Israel were eman- 
cipated by divine power. See Exodus xii., 11, 15, 
17, 34. We have never been able to find any good 
authority for the statement, which has been often 
made, that nothing fermented was allowed by 
Jewish ritual to be used in the passover celebra- 
tion. 

~The question is, did Jesus Christ haveany brother? Or,in 
other words, did Joseph and Mary have any other children 
after the birth of Christ and according to the regular law and 
order of nature? I say yes, and for my proof I take the Ist 
of Matthew aod 18th verse; and again, Matt., xii., 46-47; Matt. 
xiii... #. 1 Coriatbiansix.,5. Jobn vil., 3, 5, 10. 

‘* Brethren of the Lord” are mentioned several 
timesin the N. T.; ninetimes in the Gospels, once 
in Acts and once in Corinthians. The Roman 
Catholie theologians and some Protestants sup- 
pose these brethren to have been cousins, or other 
relatives ; a few scholars have suggested the hypo- 
thesis that they were children of Joseph by a 
previous marriage. We see no reason to doubt, 
and every reason to believe, that they were brethb- 
ren in the literal sense, the sons of Joseph and 
Mary. They are almost uniformly spoken of in 
connection with Mary, and no word is anywhere 
dropped to guard against the inference that they 
were His brothers in the same sense that Mary 
was His mother. 

—Ina late number of the Christian Union you say, in an- 
ewer to the query of a correspondent, “If our Heavenly 
Father knows what we have need of before we ask him, why 
ask him’ “It might suffice to reply, Because he bids us.” 
Allow me to ask, How do we know he bids we? What author- 
ity have you for concluding that this “ bidding" appled to 
any one excepting the disciples whom the Master enjoined 7 
If, as we are told by one of the great teachers of our day, the 
utterances of the Bible against the accumulation of riches 
* were intended for the people and for the condition of things 
when they were spoken, just as the first line of the prayer, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread’ was appropriate to the 
people of eighteen hundred years ago, who did not know one 
day where food for the following day was to be obtained,’’ 
and that it was not “intended that people having a six 
months’ supply of provisions in their houses should say, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ how do we know that 
the other injunctions of Christ reached beyond the times and 
peoples when and to whom they were spoken? If the Lord's 
Prayer, or any petition of it, is abrogated, what proof have 
we that all of Christ's teachings have not also been abro- 
gated ? 

Every student of the Bible must exercise com- 
mon sense in the interpretation and application 
of its precepts. It is perfectly evident that some 
of Christ's commands were not intended for all 
time ; for example, the command to the twelve on 
their first missionary commission, “* provide nei- 
ther gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey; neither two coats,” ete. ; 
it is equally evident that other commands of 
Christ, the golden rule, for example, are intended 
for all times and for all circumstances. The pray- 
er, ‘Give us this day our daily bread,” may an- 
doubtedly be uttered with great appropriateness 
by many in New York city today who do not 


know where the bread of to-morrow will come 
from, but when uttered by the father of a family 
who has a six months’ supply of provisions in his 
eellar, and a good balance at his bank, it only has 
a spiritual and general significance ; it is only a 
recognition of the fact that all provision comes 
eventually from God, and for it all we are depend. 
ent upon Him. Now, if there are circumstances 
in which a wan has no need of Divine comfort, or 
counsel, or strength, or companionship, then, in 
those circumstances, he certainly would have no 
need to pray. The command to ‘pray without 
ceasing” is as applicable to our age as to any 
other, because the spiritual needs of the race are 
as great and as urgent to-day as they were in the 
first century. 

~An inquiring friend would respectfully submit to you the 
following statement and the resulting questions: Some time 
ago a lady, while dangerously ill and very weak, though man- 
ifesting no outward signs of delirium, had this singular ex- 
perience: In the night the nurse, looking at ber watch, told 
the hour, gave the medicine, rearranged the pillows and then 
took her accustomed seat. The sick lady grew rapidly weaker 
and would have called for heip but she had not the strength 
to speak. She feared that she was dyingand was terrified be- 
yond expression, but suddenly she lost ber fear and became 
perfectly calm; then followed what seemed to her to be an 
intimation of the spirit’s condition when scparated from the 
body. All of her usual powers of perception seemed greatly 
heightened and to them appeared to be added the faculty of 
seeing truth as the eye sees light. The overwhelming im- 
pression was of the omnipresence and fatherly love of God, 
and such a sense of home as was never before experienced. 
The simple duty of trusting God seemed to be the whole of 
religion (of piety as distinguished trom morality). To her 
there was indeed a spiritual world all around us, though, by 
the very nature of our ¢carthy &xistence, shut out from us; 
in other words, it appeared to her that Heaven Is, but that 
we in our earthly life are too unspiritual to perceive it. An- 
other thought was that’ all material things bave theirspiritu- 
al analogues, and there is not alaw controlling matter that bas 
not its corresponding law controlling spirit."" This thought 
she some time afterwards found expressed in the above quo- 
tation, but it was to ber at that time like a startling revela- 
tion of truth of which there wasa distinct and practical ap- 
lication in her own life. She felt that in comparison with 
those few moments the whole of her previous life bad been 
buta purblind, semi-conscious state, so vividly was the idea 
of reality conveyed to her mind. Now, the question arising 
is, Would it be weil for her to set aside this peculiar experi- 
ence asa sick fancy and act entirely contrary to its suggest- 
ion, or would it be safer te avoid conflicting with it by any 
voluntary course of action even though at the sacrifice of 
some apparent advantage’ She scorns the idea of yielding 
to a mere superstition or a morbid fancy, and asks as an in- 
quiring friena of the Christian Union what she cannot bring 
her mind to present in @ more direct form to any one. A 
reply to these questions, withholding, of course, this entire 
communication, will great.y oblige 

ONE WHO SEEKS GUIDANCE. 

We see no reason to doubt that the state char- 
acterized in the Bible as a ** vision” or a ** trance” 
is occasionally entered into in modern times; that 
is to say, there are experiences in which the 
higher forms of truth become luminous and clear 
and real to the soul, while they are at ordinary 
times vague, ill-defined, foggy Dr obscure. In 
such experiences the relations of life and the rela- 
tive importance of apparently conflicting duties 
are seen in a new light. The temporal and the 
material sinks into insignificance, and the spir- 
itual and the eterual seem to be of transcendent 
importance. Those convictions of duty which 
afterwards are entertained in the light of such an 
experience are likely te be sound and right. They 
often are discordant with self-interest, pride, 
vanity, the lower motives, but generally bar- 
monize with the conscience, love and consecra- 
tion to God. Nevertheless, a disordered fancy 
may be mistaken for a high spiritual experience. 
If there is a doubt the first and evident test to be 
applied is the direct teaching of the word of God. 
The second, a careful and broad consideration of 
the welfare of others: aud third, the counsel of 
some disinterested, wise but spiritually-minded 
friend. If you are in doubt on a question of prac- 
tical duty which has assumed a pew aspect in 
consequence of the experience which you have 
described we advise you not to trust the neces- 
sarily imperfect counsel of a stranger who does 
not know you, and cannot know either your per- 
plexity or the real nature of your experience, but 
to counsel with some one to whom you can tell 
more fully and more confidentially than you can 
tell by letter any one else just what your doubt is. 

—Will you kindly let me know your views through your 
column, * Inquiring Friends,’ of the following extract from 
Neaoder’s Church History, p. 253. vol. i.: But many fancy 
that God is under a certain necessity of performing even for 
the unworthy what he has once promised, and thus turn his 
free grace into an obligation’? 

We should want to know the connection of your 
quotation before undertaking to criticise it. But 
we have no doubt that there is an obligation in- 
herent in the nature of the case to perform prom- 
ises, and that this obligation is more sacred in the 
thought of God than in the conception of any of 


his creatures, 
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JERUSALEM, OR LITCHFIELD: 
A SUGGESTIVE CONTRAST. 
By tHe Rev. P. PARKER. D.D. 


HEN Pompey laid siege to Jerusalem the 
\ Jews were divided into two parties, one of 
which favored opening the gates of the city to the 
invader while the other urged the stoutest oppos- 
ition to his plans. The party of surrender pre- 
vailed, but the other party, which comprised the 
more conservative Jews, retired within the temple, 
which was itself surrounded by a strong wall, 
destroyed all means of communication between 
the city and their refuge and prepared for the 
utmost possible defense. It was a brave but des- 
perate endeavor. 

Having occupied the city Pompey proceeded 
against the citadel. His plan of siege was to fill 
up the ditch or valley on the north side of the 
temple, and then move his battering engines close 
to the wall so as to breach it The valley was 
very deep and the soldiers engaged in filling it 
were exposed to the incessant and galling assaults 
of the beleaguered force. 

The shrewd Roman general noted that on each 
seventh day his enemies abstained from all fight- 
ing that was not purely defensive, and from all 
labor. 

Taking advantage of this, Pompey restrained 
his soldiers from fighting on those days and put 
them diligently at work in filling up the valley; 
while thus employed they were unmolested by the 
Jews, whose heroic but blind zeal for exact Sab- 
bath-keeping suffered their besiegers to complete 
their undertaking. The valley was filled; the en- 
gines of destruction were pushed close to the 
north wall which was soon so battered as to admit 
the enemy. 

During the three months siege, and in the ter- 
rible hours when the siege culminated in capture, 
the same religious scrupulousness was main- 
tained. Every part of worship was daily and 
exactly performed, and in the hour of ruin the 
priests were cut down and slaughtered while min- 
istering at the altars. So runs the story. 

It is impossible not to respect the brave and 
heroic self-devotion which was manifested for 
holy-time and religious routine; but it is equally 
impossible to respect the narrow and petty con- 
ception of ‘*‘ Sabbath Observance” which so ruin- 
ously prevailed. 

Let us glance at another case that occurred in 
the revolutionary period of our own country. The 
scene is laid in the State of Connecticut and in 
the famous old town of Litchfield, during the 
ministry of the Rev. Judah Champion. 

One bright Sabbath morning, just after the vil- 
lagers had assembled for public worship and while 
a psalm of praise was in progress, a courier came 
riding in hot haste through the town, making 
directly for the meeting-house. As he dismounted 
and entered the psalm was hushei. Amid breath- 
less silence he strode up the aisle and handed the 
minister a dispatch. 

In a moment the clergyman read it aloud:— 
“St. JOHN'S IS TAKEN !" and then he exclaimed: 
“Thank God for the victory!” The patriotic 
chorister shouted from the gallery opposite: 
‘‘ AMEN AND AMEN.” 

Immediately the *‘ order of Divine Service” was 
lost in general patriotic rejoicings. 

Things took a very irregular and un-Congrega- 
tional turn. 

After a little while the good pastor lifted up 
his voice to say that something further was to be 
heard. Then he read to the congregation a sor- 
rowful statement of the condition of our troops. 
It was in November and the army was about.to 
march for Quebec, and yet the men were nearly 
destitute of proper clothing for such a rigorous 
campaign. 

This statement, together with the pastor's com- 
“ments created intense interest. As soon as the 
meeting closed a few prominent ladies gathered 
about their minister and were engaged with him 
in a very eager consultation. To their anxious 
questionings his radiant face and nodding head 
gave evident satisfaction. A gentle gladness 
began to diffuse itself throughout the throng, and 
as the people went to their homes it was manifest 
that something unusual was on foot. It is not 
probable that the deacons and elders were very 
deeply in the seeret. When the eongregation 


came together for afternoon worship not a single 
woman was to be seen in the meeting house, and 
when the puzzled brethren went home again they 
were astonisbed to find their mothers and wives 
and maidens all hard at work at their spinning- 
wheels, and looms, and knitting-needles, and 
hand-cards, and the whole village humming with 
feminine industry. Such a state of things was 
never seen or known before on the Sabbath day 
in any Puritan town! 

One can but envy the quiet and semi-misechievous 
delight with which those brave women pursued 
their toil while the guileless men-folk were won- 
dering all through meeting-time what had become 
of them! What rare fun it must have been to 
the girls! And dear Parson Champion must have 
had hard work to suppress his humorous pleasure 
during the solemnities of that afternoon service. 
And how sensible the minister was in his advice 
to the women! 

The psalm-singing of those lonely gentlemen in 
the meeting-house was not half so sweet musie in 
the ears of angels or men as was made by those 
bright women at their looms and spindles. They 
were serving Giod in a most practical manner by 
working with might and main to supply the needs 
of those brave but destitute men who were fight- 
ing their country’s battles. 

I venture to say that there was never a Sunday 
more happily, usefully, or holily kept in Liteh- 
field than that one. We often hear from certain 
ehurehly quarter scoffing comments upon Puritan 
bigotry and stratness. If the facts were known, 
many such cases of broad, sensible interpretations 
of (iospel liberty as thisone which I have deseribed, 
would appear in the history of our fathers. And I 
suppose there are many conservative Christians 
still living who would’ denounce that Sunday 
afternoon ** Sewing Society” as a flagrant violation 
of the Sabbath day, and who would look upon 
Brother Champion as a very lax and irreverent 
clergyman. The Sabbath-keeping of those de- 
voted Jews who would not work on the seventh 
day to save their holy temple from capture and 
their cause and kingdom from doom ®seems better 
to many. 

There were, doubtless, some solemn question 
ings among the brethren in Litchfield that evening, 
but against such a combination of women with 
their winister, it was useless to contend. Sucha 
breaking-up and overflowing of all traditional 
strictness must have made life sweet in Litchfield 
foralong time after. One wishes he had been 
living there then. No such delightful outbreak 
ever occurred to interrupt the dreary monotone of 
‘*Sabbath Observance” in the town of our boy- 
hood. Now and then during the late war we got 
a taste of such things, and were reminded in 
pleasant ways that tre ‘‘Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

Many years after this Litchfield irregularity 
Mr. Champion was asked by some one how he 
could sanction such a ‘desecration ‘of the Sab- 
bath”! His simple, Scriptural, sufficient answer 
was that sentence which the brave but stupid Jews 
had forgotten, and which deserves to be in ever- 
lasting remembrance for its divine wisdom,— 
**MERCY BEFORE SACRIFICE!” 


WRITTEN IN THE WOODS. 


By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


—- years ago, when for the first time I 
- eame upon this hill-top ‘pond and camped 
in a bough house and lived on stores which we 
brought in afoot—a four-mile portage—we used 
now and then to crave a taste of milk and garden 
suff as a change from corn-cakes and trout. 
And we ‘‘ went out” to bring back milk and new 
potatoes, walking eight miles to win them. 

But now we have a cow and quarts of milk. 
We even feed the cow on what we don't use! Is 
this a hint toward perpetual motion’—a cow liv- 
ing on her own milk? A wise cow she is, to be 
sure. A woodsy cow that thrives like the deer, 
browsing buds and nipping nettles. She wanders 
daily miles. Her bell recedes from camp slowly 
during all the morning hours; but where the 
night-fall will find her is a perpetual guess. 

Cow-hunting is an excitement. We allow an 
hour for it. We go out of camp toward the quar- 
ter whence were heard the last faint tintinabula- 
tions of her departure six hours before, and we 


stumble along over rocks, through tangles and 
mirings, and listen. To find a cow in a wood-lot 
of two square miles is a sublimely courageous 
undertaking. She lives chiefly on nettles, and 
nettles affect low spots. Thitherward we bend 
our steps and /isten. She is a wary creature. 
If she see us she will stand still a half hour witk- 
out switching her tail, much less shaking her bell. 
We go by her all unsuspecting, and afar back 
hear a faint tinkle and turn upon our tracks. 

No city man can go meandering through the 
woods and fail to get ‘‘turned round.” Such 
tricks as the sun cuts up pass all description. It 
shines out on one hand and the other, before and 
behind. ‘Talk about being guided bythe sun! It 
perpetually contradicts itself! Shines out on the 
the back of a man who is laying his course dog- 
gedly toward sunset! 

But no matter if we do get lost! No matter 
even if it gets dark, provided only that we find 
that cow. She knows the way camp-ward. Keep 
close to her tail and she'll bring us safely in, and 
that too by an easier path than we can trace out. 
She will make great loops of diversion, but always 
with reason. Take the short cut across a loop 
and one is sure to find the rugged rocks or the 
fallen tree or the deep mire around which she 
makes her detour. 

A cow fs far bigger than a man; and yet I dis- 
cover that she goes serenely through openings in 
the underbrush that I find too snug for my com- 
fort. A cow, an old cow, is clumsy, short-legged 
and stiff. And yet this woodsy beast will step 
over a log that I prefer to step twice for, once up 
and once down. 

But how does she know her way home? How 

does she foresee obstructions before she gets to 
them’ And why does she go so far from camp, 
when her journey passes through and leaves be- 
hind browsing and nettles eq@ally good and far 
nearer’ Why do cows—and people—act so? 
Two weeks ago came straggling into camp 
two city gentlemen, bringing a newspaper telling 
of the great strike, the burning and blood at 
Pittsburg, and uneasiness all along the lines. 
Yet, somehow, the news has not proved exciting 
or alarming here in this sylvan world. It seems 
afar off. Our trout-brook with its companying 
road meanders twenty miles ere it reaches a rail- 
way. Nobody here knows anything until it is at 
least two days old. What bappened last week is 
as truly past as if it happened last century. 
Shall | send out messages? Shall I writea leciure, 
a sermon, an essay upon ‘‘ the strike”? 

Ah me! some such element of peace and re- 
moteness>must mingle with the consciousness of 
the saints who have entered into rest; tidings 
come to them from afar. They hear. They are 
interested. But their warfare is ended. 

By and by, rested and healed of last winter's 
lacerations, I shall be returned to my place of 
duty, endurance and testimony. And, I doubt 
not, the saints that sleep shall one day return re- 
freshed; and at the coming of our Lord assume 
the old, old conflict then no longer of doubtful 
issue. To them who look for him he shall 
appear the second time without sin unto salva- 
tion. 

My trusty Raymond watch has stopped. And 
now what time is it? I must begin at first prinei- 
ples to get an answer to this. A man’s shadow is 
shortest at noon; his legs are convenient dividers. 
Keep stepping on yourshadow and by and by you 
shall detect that it lengthens. This will give noon 
within ten minutes of accuracy. With a board, 
a knitting-needle and acarpenter’s dividers I have 
got still closer. Thus: 

Strike a circle as large as the board will allow, 
say one foot diameter, set up the knitting-needle 
at the center, squarely upon the board; lay the 
board on a stump; with a string and stone for 
plamb-line wedge up the board until the needle 
is plumb, and, of course, the board level. Now 
watch the morning sun and the needle’s shorten- 
ing shadow. At 10 o'clock the shadow moves 
(shortens) more than a sixteenth of an inch each 
minute. Note when it crosses the circle above 


named, in the morning shortening: again note its 
crossing in the afternoon lengthening. Half way 
between the two is the true noon-mark. 

Hurrah! I can set my watch, and have done it; 
and will warrant it correct within one minute; 
which ig more than can be said of some “ regula- 
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tors” that tick so softly and solemnly at the ejty 
watch makers’! 

A patent medicine almanac (there are from two 
to ten in every farmer's house) has told me the 
difference between apparent” and mean time ;” 
and so my watch is at work again keeping as 
mean time as any regulator, and [| am comforted 
in confidence. 

It were indeed a good thing for the consciences 
of men. if. now and then, like Paul in Arabia, 
they were sequestered from society; and unvexed 
by criticism, undriven by fashion, unpunished by 
social persecutions and tongue-scourgings, they 
were compelled to look up and discover the true, 
the right, the constant. Whatis truth? What is 
right’ By what heaven-derived meridians may a 
man set his conscience / 

—Who walk three 
woods and not cut a cane?! 
chosen from among hundreds, who that has a 
knife can keep from whittling it? At first, of 
course, from necessity to strip it of twigs and 
leaves. Afterward one keeps on whittling to 
smooth off the rude hack-marks of the first haste. 
Then the top must be rounded and fitted to the 
hand. The hand-hold once smoothed the rest 
seems rough. And so goes on a process of cutting 
and scraping that ends the grace and beauty of 
nature. and leaves the sears of a jack-knife that 
satisfy the eye no longer as to surface or color. 
Must cut a new cane. And so in two weeks | 
have cut four canes and have degraded three to the 
office of fire pokers and kettle lifters. This fourth 
one I'm determined not to spoil by whittling. It 
will grow beautiful by use. 

Which thing is an allegory. Having found in 
life’s jungle a very choice and helpful friend—as 
husband or wife or child—we sometimes spoil them 
by too much whittling. Said Confucius, ** Be- 
tween friends frequent reproofs make friendship 
distant.” 

Returned home again (Aug. 17) froma sojourn 
of five weeks in the woods, where all the men and 
women one meets (and they are few) are in their 

own employ and take their pay in berries, pota- 
toes, oats and buckwheat. I find a white-haired 
old soldier at my door wanting work. He is a 
painter. He has walked from Brooklyn. He is 
foot sore and well-nigh shoeless. He slept at the 
depot last night. He eats ravenously what re- 
mains of our breakfast. What shall I tell him? 
He has some children and a wife! I have read 
several sermons upon the strike and the riots. 
But | cannot recall a sentence that fits,his case, or 
thet will get him a dinner, or tell him what to do. 
And so my rest is over, and the * lacerations” 
begun again. Aim I my brother's keeper’ If this 
man would only steal a horse the state would 
find him work and see that he does not suffer. 
But since he is honest and uncomplaining, there 
is no provision for him. 

If I tind him among bread rioters, of course I 
shall help shoot him, and perhaps the best thing 
that can be done for ‘‘ tramps” is to shoot them. 
Meanwhile I have set him at work pulling up tree 
sprouts—I can see tothe end of to-day. Vacation 
ended. Trouble’s begun. 

Pumira, 


miles through the 
Having cut one. 
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BOSTON PREACHERS,.—V. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
By ©. F. THwina. 

AMES FREEMAN CLARKE is the eldest son 
eF of Dr. Channing in the Unitarian line of New 
England. He has inherited the doctrinal be- 
liefs, the scholarly tastes, the elegance of style 
of Dr. Channing. These are the three elements 
which make Dr. Clarke a pillar of Boston Unita- 
rianism, and cause a large and cultured congrega- 
tion to gather around him. 

Dr. Clarke is an orthodox Unitarian. He stands 
midway between Dr. Peabody and Rey. O. B. 
Frothingham: he is less orthodox than the Cam- 
bridge professor and preacher, less radical than 
the New York liberal. In his view, orthodoxy has 
many errors, but it also has many truths. The 
‘five points of Calvinism” are illogical distortions 
of Biblical truth. Depravity is not total, though 
it is real, natural, hereditary. Election and pre- 
destination are not to heaven hereafter, but to 
work and opportunity here. The miracles are his- 
toric fact, but they are not proofs of Christianity. 
Mouversion and regeneration mean repentance: 


‘ 


and repentance is ‘‘ simply turning round when- 
ever we are going wrong, and beginning at once to 
go right.” Christ was not God, but *‘ God was in 
Christ.” The Bible is inspired, as the Vedas, the 
Koran, are inspired, only more fully, and in a 
more holy spirit. Though the orthodox theory of 
the Atonement must be rejected, ** we can believe 
that Giod in Christ does reeoncile the world to 
himself—-loes create a sense of pardoned sin—does 
remove the weight of transgression—dves take 
away the obstacle in our conseience—does help us 
into a living faith, hope, peaee, and joy.” The 
doctrine of eterfial punishment is based upon 
erroneous interpretation of Biblical truth, byt 
future punislunent is inevitable though it is got 
eternal. 

Those are the threads of doctrine that make up 
the web of Dr. Clarke's preaching. They are the 
bones of the skeleton into which he breathes the 
soul of thought, and which he clothes in language 
of beauty. The doctrines of Christianity, thus 
presented, are very attractive to a large number 
of men and women in Boston—men and women 
who are able neither to-throw away their Bibles 
nor to pin their faith to Calvin’s Institutes. These 
people are educated, cultured, inclined towards 
mild attacks of rationalism, fond of Concord and 
its *‘dreamers,” and possessed of consciences that 
point them to the Bible and its God. To them 
Dr. Clarke's interpretations of Christian doctrine 
are a souree of satisfaction and rest; for, though 
not Calvinistic, they are, it is elaimed, Biblical. 
These interpretations are. therefore, a salve to 
their conscience and a tonic to their intellect. 
Such people, therefore, compose a large majority 
of the congregation of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

Dr. Clarke's sermons are excellent illustrations 

of that scholarship and culture upon which Bos- 
ton Unitarianism prides, and for fifty years has 
prided, itself. They abound in literary allusion. 
They are fertile in philosophical suggestion and 
theory. They teem with historical incident and 
example. They are beautiful with mythologic 
and poetic illustration. They often suggest that 
knowledge of the development of human thought 
which George Grote possessed in so eminent a 
degree. The author of **Ten Great Religions” 
constantly illustrates and explains his interpreta- 
tion of the greatest of the ten by the excellences 
and defects of the religion of Brahma, of Budd- 
ha, and of Confucius. The history of the relig- 
ious development of the world is as familiar to 
him as the history of the philosophic development 
was well known to Schwegler. But he is not a 
student of the past alone. His eye sees the hu- 
man life that ebbs and flows about him. He 
studies the conditions and principles of that life, 
and endeavors to discover its immediate and ulti- 
mate results. Many of his sermons are philo- 
sophical disquisitions upon buman character and 
human life. It is these scholarly elements of his 
sermons which attract the most scholarly appear- 
ing congregation of Boston. Many men engaged 
in every kind of intellectual work are his con- 
stant auditors and staunch supporters. 
The literary qualities of Dr. Clarke’s sermons 
are exceedingly marked. He isa Matthew Arnold 
in the pulpit; but he possesses more earnestness, 
more strength, more consistency than the author 
of **St. Paul and Protestantism.” Conciseness 
and elegance characterize every paragraph. This 
conciseness is the result of careful thinking and 
of still more careful writing. His elegance is of 
that type peculiar to Addison in severe denun- 
ciatory passages. Metaphors and metaphorical 
terms are seldom used. Illustrations are drawn 
rather from literature, from Plato and George 
Eliot, than from either human life or natural ob- 
jects. None of the graces of oratory adorn his 
speaking. His voice inclines to a rather gruff 
hoarseness; his reading is slow, if not slightly 
labored; his gestures are few. His eloquence is 
the calin eloquence of clear thought, of broad 
scholarship, and of literary culture. 


—The New York ** World” in commenting on 
Mr. Lowell's reception as United States Minister 
to Spain, and his tribute at the festivities incident 
thereto to his eminent predecessor (Mr. Cushing), 
says: “‘“Our Minister to Spain must remember 
with mixed emotions the line of the Biglew papers 
which sets forth that 


Acligions 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor thia department jrom all quarters. 


AT HOME. 


The Annual Meeting of the New York State Tem. 
perance Society will be held at Saratoga Springs, 
September 19. First session at 3 o'clock, Pp. 
onthe Every church and temperance organiza- 
tion in the State is earnestly invited to send three 
delegates. 


lolbrook, the rector of St. John's ¢ ‘hurch, 

N. HL, has interested himself in the 
forking «lass and organized a Workingmen’s In- 
stitute. Forty membors have joined, Mr. Holbrook 
being president. A coffee-room, intended also as 4 
reading-room, will be soon opened. The purpose is 
to interest the men and promote their best welfare. 


The First Congregational Society of Norwalk, Conn.. 
have just finished some alterations and repairs in their 
ehureh building, which render it, according to the 
“Norwalk Gazette,” much more cheerful and com. 
modious. This society is one of the oldest in the 
country, dating back to about 1652, when Mr. Thomas 
Hanford, afterward the regular pastor, began to 


tor, Was installed in 1874. 


Andover Theological Seminary opened on Thursday, 
August 30). Dr. J. L. Taylor, who has hitherto lect. 
ured on the study of the English Bible to the students 
of the special course, has retired from that labor. Prof. 
Phelps has not vet returned from his summer home in 
Ripton, Vt., but is expected shortly. The remainder 
of the faculty are on duty and in good health. Some 
changes have been made from the parallel course of 
studies toward the former course. Twenty young 
men have entered the junior class of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


The failure of its founder swept away the endow- 
ment of Drew Seminary (Methodist), at Madison, N. 
J., and Rev. Dr. Hurst is laboring to replace the finan- 
cial foundation from other sources. He has met with 
success Which would at any time be encouraging. A. 
V. Stout of New York has civen #40,000 for the en- 
dowment of one professorship; Mr. George T. Cobb 
of New Jersey has founded another with a like sum; 
the MeClintock Association will provide a third; 
the Methodists of Philadelphia a fourth: and so on, 
until the whole 2240000 requisite to place the institu- 
tion where it was before is secured. 

- 

The * Catholic Review” excommunicates the entire 
body of Congregational churches because it is gradu- 
ally dropping the custom of infant baptism. Whether 
it is the heretic it is charged with being we shall not 
undertake to say. Here is the sentence of excommu- 
nication: “The Congregational sect in this country 
appears to be rapidly losing all semblance of Chris 
tianity. We take this from a recent statistical report 
of the condition of the sect, prepared by its own 
authorities—*One hundred and one churches, with 
11,257 members, baptized no child.’ That is to say, the 
children of these 11,257 Congregationalists are grow- 
ing up as heathens.” 


Rumor thus reperts on the finances of the Pope 
and his financial purposes, but we advise our readers 
not to place too much reliance on Madam Rumor: 
The jubilee offerings to the Pope amounted in round 
numbers to $3,250,000, half of which was in gold, 
while the remainder was in paper. He will give 
$550,000 to charitable institutions and will divide 
2,400,000 into three equal portions of &800,000. One 
of these will be added to the funds of the Holy Chair; 
another will be apportioned among officers, servants, 
retainers and friends who have been faithful to the 
Vatican, and the third will be appropriated to the 
restoration of ecclesiastical monuments aud to the 
execution of works of util ty. 


The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary has 
been removed from Greenville, 8S. C., to Louisville. 
Ky. It was formally opened for instruction Friday 
evening, August 51. The seminary owns property at 
Greenville, 8S. C., valued at $25,000, but of course not 
available in the present period of depression. The 
management have rented the Elliott House, corner 
of Second and Jefferson streets, and one-tnoird of the 
National, for dormitories and boarding. The rooms 
are mostly large aud pleasant, and have been sup- 
plied with new furniture. The rental of these quar- 
tersis about 22,500 per annum. The lectures will be 
given in the Library Building, Fourth street, over the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms. 


The Board of Managers of the American Bible 
Society held its stated meeting at the Bible House, 
Astor Place, on Thursday, September 6th. A newly 
organized society in West Virginia was recognized a4 
auxiliary. Correspondence from the society's agents 


was submitted, including letters from the East, speak- 
ing of embarrassments and interruptions due to the 
war, and of the perils of traveling in Turkey. Let- 
ters were also presented from Rev. C. H. Doering, of 


*Caleb haint no monopoly to court the sefioritas.’’’ 


Bremen, with reports of colportage and of the action 


preach. The Rev. John A. Hamilton, the present pas- 
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of the Conference of Germany and Switzerland. An 
appropriation of 2550 was made to the American 
Board for Bible work in Papal lands, and grants of 
Scriptures to the extent of about 10,200 volumes (in- 
cluding 45 volumes for the blind and 545 volumes for 
foreign distribution) were (made to various societies, 
agencies, Churches and individuals. The receipts for 
August were #17 411; copies of Scriptures issued, 49,112. 


Ministers and lay members from about twenty 
churches, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian, came together at Westmoreland, N. Y.., 
August 22d, for a * fellowship meeting.” The gather- 
ing Was invited by the Congregatioral church of that 
place, with a view to preparation for definite Chris- 
tian labor in the near future, and themes suggestive 
in that line, as ** Church Membership: what it is and 
what it implies,” and “ The Uses of the Bible in Chris- 
tian Work,” were freely disctssed, while devotional 
exercises were not overlooked. Reports were given 
from the flelds represented responsive to the question, 
“What is God doing for us, and what are we under- 
taking for Him’ Social instinets were gratified by 
having dinner and tea for all ata hall pleasantly nigh 
the church, the tables duly cared for by the young 
people of the Sunday school. The closing service in 
the evening was an eminently catholic and practical 
sermon on “ The Union and Activity of the Church,” 
from Rev. J. H. Taylor, D.1D)., of Rome. 


Rev. George Muller. of Fugland, has arrived in this 
country. He began his itinerant ministry by a ser- 
mon iu the Brookivn Tabernacle, Sunday, September 
9th, on prayer. iis points were that prayer to be 
effectual must (1) be the prayer of faith; which he 
defined to be the spirit that receives what God says to 
be true, Without questioning it; (2) spiritual; é. ¢, the 
primary object in prayer should always be the glory 
of God: () in Christ's mame: /. ¢.. on the ground of 
the merits and worthiness of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
(4) faith in both the willingness and the power of God 
to grant our requests: (5) patience; “We have just 
quietly to continue in prayer until God gives the an- 
swer.”’ In birth Mr. Muller is a German, and speaks 
witb aslicht forcinn accent: in appearance tall and 
straight, looking ten or filtecn veurs vounger than his 
real age, Which is seventy-two: in philosophy some- 
what of a mystic; in langusce simple to the last de- 
gree; in manner enrnucst but net vehement. wife 
accompanies him. 


ABRUAD). 

GREAT Brirain.—” Dissolvcing the Union.’ —Those 
of us who are old enough will remember a style of 
address that used to be fatally effective upon patriotic 
but timid minds. It proceeded from a class of our 
fellow-citizens who had made up their minds to 
secede at the earliest good opportunity, and was used 
meanwhile to secure for them their own way and the 
recognition of their own principles-—-on this wise: 
* We should look on disunion as a creat calamity, but 
if our peculiar ivstitutions are going to be interfered 
with we may be compelled to say. if come!” These 
final monosyliables were uttered in a shuddering 
stage-whisper, and it is matter of solemn history how 
often they enabled the rogues to have their own 
naughty way. This reminis?enuce cuables us in Amer- 
wa to appreciate the exact meaning of an address to 
the Bishop of London by a Ritualist congregation 
that bas made up its mind reluctantly to give up cer- 
tain rites pronounced illegal. It runs thus, and hasa 
very old-fashioned sound : 

“ Many of us would regard disestalblishment asa great evil, 
and are fully alive to the danwers incident to any violent dis- 
ruption between Church and State; but if blow after blow is 
to be atruck at the Church's liberties, if one of the advan- 
tages of Establishment «a voice in the constitution of the 
Final Court of Appeal—i« to be denied her, and union with 
the State is to mean bondaye, with but one way of deliver- 
ance, it cannot be surprising if Churchinen should at length 
decide to purchase freedom even at the expense of prestige 
and property.” 


“Saving the Union.’ —Ot course such monitions as 
the foregoing are of ne use without some to take 
the alarm and respond. Accordiugly a correspondent 
of the Low Church “ Record” groans that “the 
Church is in danger,” and says tbat unless some very 
decided steps are taken we must soon expect to see 
the Church of Rome the Pstublished Church of Eng- 
land.”” And the conclusion of it all is that all Protes- 
tants, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, should 
“join en masse to protest aguiust error.” By such 
appeals have British Dissenters—uct always a clair- 
voyant and consistent body of men—been wheedled 
on former occasions into backing up the Evangelical 
party in the Established Church. It remains to be 
seen whether they have learned by experience to 
let the factions of their common enemy fight out 
their own quarrels without outside help. 


The Union Sate. Nothing could better illustrate 
the hopeless aggravation of the schisms in the Church 
of England than the thankful announcement that 
“the Evangelicals have made up their minds, after 
all, to attend the Church Congress.”’ This convention 
for mere comparison of views and mutual counsel as 
to common work, in which no man ts responsible for 
his neighbor, is this year to be held for the first time 
near London (Croydon), and under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. But it has been anx- 
iously mooted among the Evangelical clergy whether 


they can so much as be present unless assured in ad- 
vance that no member of the opposite party, even 
those whose names are already on the programme, 
shall *“‘ be allowed to read a paper or say a word.” 
The fact that they have yielded to an exhortation to 
“rally round our good Archbishop,’ and “show a 
bold front to our foes,” augurs storiny weather for 
the meeting at Croydon next month. 


lmpending Trials in Scotland./#That the great com- 
munion of Presbyterian churfhes should have been 
able to maintain in vigor, thtough so mapvy genera- 
tions of religious earnestness ard intellectual activity, 
a standard of doctrine so minut? its details as the 
Westminster Confession is one of the wonders of 
church history. How much longer the wine of the 
nineteenth century will continue to work in the bot- 
tle of the seventeenth is doubtful. Weare drawing 
near to three trials the result of which will undoubt- 
edly be to put these churches upon their choice be- 
tween three. courses:—either (1) to amend these 
standards into conformity with the actual belief of 
their members; or (2) to relax the terms of subscrip- 
tion to them; or (3) to consent to the weakening of 
their own ranks- and the reinforcement of those of 
other denominations by the withdrawal of some of 
their best and soundest teachers. 

Two of these trials relate to the doctrine concerning 
the Scriptures. Professor Smith of the Established 
Kirk, author of the article. * Bible,’ in the new edi- 
tion of the * Encyclopwedia Britannica,” is arraigned 
for taking liberties with the canon. Or. Marcus Dods 
has been called to account for his views on Inspira- 
tion. But we doubt whether it wil: be found, on 
actual trial, that the terms of the Westminster stand- 
ards sustain the students of dogma against the stu- 
dents of Scripture—for that is what the pending 
controversy, if we are rightly informed, amounts to, 

The third trial is that of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, 
of Glasgow, of the “U.P.” or United Presbyterian 
Church—the most hbera!l and progressive of the 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland. We are hot 
furnished with a full copy of the indictment against 
Mr. Ferguson. He has, however, saved his prosecu- 
tors the most difficult part of their task by uot only 
aflirming his own views but urgent!y avowing them 
to be opposed to “the Confession.’ By this course 
he invites (and probably desires) a censure which the 
ehurch cau hardly avoid inflicting if it would; and 
seems to invite the church to include under its cen- 
sure certain statements of doctrine which most intel- 
ligent Christians of the present day, even in Scotland, 
would recognize as true, a opposed to the errors of 
the Confession. 


FRANCE.—The Division aimong Protestants.—It is 
painfully to be feared that the orthodox party in the 
Protestant Church of France by a too strenuous and 
unrelenting maintenance of their right may defeat 
the noblest opportunity that French Protestantism 
has bad for three centuries of exercising a salutary 
influence over the French nation. On the question 
of doctrine and worship our sympathies are wholly 
with the orthodox party as against the Rationalist. 
But on the question of the use of certain real estate, 
which is the question on which the present obstinate 
divisions turn, our wishes and prayers are with the 
party of peacemakers known as the * Right Center,” 
which desires no compromise of principle but only 
some concession of property rights to be made to the 
large Unitarian party which bas so long been the 
ruling party inthe French Church. Looking at the 
matter from this distance, it is difficult for us to see 
how the cause of Christ, or even the cause of dog- 
matic purity, will in the long run be advanced by a 
sweeping legal triumph of the orthodox party eject- 
ing their adversaries from all churches and parson- 
ages. The ultimate triumph is apt to lie rather with 
the vanquished than with the victor in sucha strife. 
The matter isto be referred to a Synod of the church, 
amd how small is the hope of a fraternal or even an 
amicable result may be judged by the tone of the 
leading orthodox journal, which declares emphati- 
cally that the State is bound to recognize the ortho- 
dox church alone, and should take no heed of the 
pretended rights of the Rationalists, as at best buta 
mere fraction of the Protestant party. 


What the Vatican is actually doing at any given time 
is *‘one of those things that no fellow can find out.” 
The countless stories arriving by cable and by mail 
from journals and correspondents of both parties in 
the untruthful city of Rome we habitually refrain 
from producing, s0 saving Ourselves the trouble of 
contradicting them in the next number. But in two 
of the mostauthoritative papalist journals of Rome we 
find expressions so clear and bold of what the Vati- 
can hopes to doif ever it can get a controlling influence 
over the French government that we can hardly be 
wrong in regarding them as atrue revelation of the 
Spirit that ruleth on the only hill left to the Pope out 
ofall the Seven. The first is from the Vatican organ 
humorously called the ‘Voce Della Verita,’’ which de- 
clares it to be the “indispensable duty off French 
Catholics to act so as to emancipate themselves in 
due timé from the incubus of the hybrid Republic, 
and proclaim the restoration of the hereditary, leg- 
itimate Monarchy.” 

* France would then conclude mtural ull iances with Austria 


and England, now going astray inegoism and Utilitarianism. 
Henry V. would address a friendly voice to the Czar, and the 
war would cease asif by enchantment. In any other casea 
terrible doom will come upon Europe. France will be the 
first victim, Austria the next, and lastly, ‘astute Albion’— 
who will be punished for the tate she would not exert herself 
to avert from Denmark, the German Confederation, Sicily, 
and Bulgaria. * The act of the léth of May,if it does not goto 
the root of the matter—if it does not contain the principle of 
the restoration of Legitimate Monarchy will be unmeaning. 
France and Europe anxiously await from President Mac- 
Mahon the sentence of life or death.’ 

In like manner the “Civilta Cattolica” exulting in 
the evidences of Ultramontane reaction forecasts a 
golien future : 

“ When France is consolidated, as consolidated she must be 
from within, her policy will impel her to erush the two 
unities, the German and the Italian. This is a necessity of 
her existence, and to whatever fashion of Government she 
may adhere—Republic, Monarchy or Empire she must cen- 
ter her diplomatic and military action in the abasement of 
Germany and Italy. To descend upon Italy when oppor- 
tunity arrives France will buve three titles: first. political 
religious inierest, which for her, as a‘ atholic nation, is the 
liberty of the Pope; second, the September Convention, 
which thirty days after its renewal was flung in her face, te 
compiete the revolutionary raid upon Rome: third, her 
honor, which cannot brook a slight.” 

Even so pranced the milkmaid in the fable. as she 
mnentally estimated the value of chickens yet un- 
hatched, till suddenly the precious store of milk upon 
her head, and all its hopeful potentialities, upset by 
this premature exultation, were dushed together 
upon the ground. Such bragging as this helps to 
make the prospect of clerical govertument more than 
ever odious in France, and (if that were possible; 
more than ever detested by patriotic Italians. The 
effect of it is already visible in the protests of French 
ministers and their candidates that they do not mean 
to toleratg any intrusion of the clergy into political 
affairs. 

Slavery Abolished tn Madagauscar.— Letters to the 
English press give detailed accounts of the solemni- 
ties at Antananarivo, at the public proclamation of 
the decree of the Queen of Madagascar abolishing 
slavery throughout the whole island. Notice of the 
intended proclamation had been sent far and wide, 
and copies of the decree had been deposited in all 
large towns to be read in public simultaneously with 
the central proclamation. Cannon were fired at the 
capital for some days in advance of the appointed 
time, to prepare the people's minds for a great event. 
Finally, on June 20th, in presence of the high officers 
of the realm, the missionaries of various societies and 
a throng of 50,000 people, the Prime Minister read the 
proclamation with a loud voice, declaring all persons 
held as slaves to be thenceforth freemen. Everything 
that covld be done was done to set off the speech of 
the Prime Minister. At the close of most of his sen- 
tences a discharge of cannon took place, and every 
fresh sentence was heralded by a tlourish of trumpets. 
He often left the words of the proclamation and 
added his own, as when he told the people how these 
Africans were stolen from their homes, put into 
ships, and then, if an English ship came near 
them, they were thrown into the sea to prevent re- 
capture, “and yet,” said he, “you Christians buy 
these poor people.” The present act only completes 
and carries out the provisions of a treaty with En- 
sland in 1865, the effect of which had been partially 
defeated by fraud. 


A. 


The association at Longview, Texas, has a member- 
ship of seventy-five, and is doing good work. 

The tenth annual convention of the Y.M.C.A. of 
Pennsylvania will be held at Fast Liberty, Sept. 27-30. 


A new association has been organized at Barnegat, 
N.J. Hi. C. Atkinson, president; Jerry S. Storms, 
secretary. 

William R. Fadie was elected president, and G. S. 
Middlebrook, secretary, of the North Shore Staten 
Island Association. 

The second conference of the Y.M.C.A.’s in the 
jth and Sth districts of the State of New York met at 
Hornellsville, Aug. 3-51. 

There arejin the United States and Canada 800 as- 
sociations, with a membership of 100,000, and owning 
property to the extent of $250,000,000. 

The board of managers of the Y.M.C.A. of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have leased rooms in the Public Library 
Building, and will at once proceed to fit them out in 
an attractive manner. 

On Tuesday evening, Sept. 4th, the new building of 
the Y.M.(C'.A, of Harrisburg, Pa.,. was opened in the 
presence of a large gathering. The building cost 
S11,.00, and is the forty-ninth owned and coutrolled 
by the association. 

Hazelwood House, a Home for Young Men at Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, England, was reopened in July, after 
having been enlarged. I[t has now accommodation 
for forty young men, and is the generous gift of Geo. 
Williams, treasurer of the Y.M.C.A. of London. 


The following statistics are transmitted to us by the 
Railway Branch Y.M.C.A. of Columbus, O., for the 
month of July: Attendance of readers at rooms, 5,249; 
attendance at Sunday services, 677; number of regis- 
tered visitors, 367; number of papers and magazines 
distributed, 1,415, 
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Sunday-S School. 


PAUL AT MILETUS. 
Sept. 23. Acts xx., 17-2. 
“For we preach pot ourselv: s, but Christ J 
and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 

HIS address of Paul to the elders of Ephesus 

gives us a graphic account of his methods of 
ministerial labor ; for we may safely assume that 
however those methods may bave varied in detail 
they must have been substantially the same in 
principle wherever he went. We know, too, from 
the accounts which the Book of Acts gives us of 
his work in Athens and in Corinth that, in some 
respects, his methods there were the same as those 
more elaborately described in this address as pur- 
sued at Ephesus. 

The study of this lesson, therefore, is really a 
study of the secrets of ministerial success, and 
the secrets of success do not differ 
from those of sucéess in Sunday-school work. 
The teacher is a pastor no less, in some respects 
even more, than the preacher. The parish is 
smaller, the work is less extended, but the theme 
and the object are the same. In some sense, there- 
fore, this lesson is peculiarly a Sabbath lesson, 
and as such we shall treat it. 

Verse 19. Serring the Lord. The pastor is not 
the servant of the church, nor the Sunday-school 
teacher the servant of the school; they are both 
servants of the Master. It is the sense of single 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ which gives 
independence to the teacher and the preacher. 

With all humility. Compare Paul's language 
in 1 Cor. ix., 4-15; 2 Cor. vi., 3 and 4; xii., 14: 
1 Thess. ii., 5-10; 2 Thess. fii. 7-9. Instrations 
of Paul’s bumility are afforded by his engagigg in 
seewingly insignificant work, as in house to house 
Visitation at Ephesus (verse 20); and his private 
personal conversation at Athens (Acts xvii., 17); 
and his engaging in wanual labor as a tent-maker 
(verse 34); and his persistent refusal to assume 
or exercise ecclesiastical authority over others 
(1 Peter v., 3). 

And with many tears. Compare 2 Cor. ii., 14; 
Phil. iii., 18. See Psalms exxvi., 6. Paul was a 
logical preacher; we know that frow his writings ; 
but his was a logic set on fire. He was also an 
emotional speaker ; that we also know from his 
writings. His language is an impassioned torrent. 
He does not stop to weigh his words, he even 
breaks a sentence and fails to complete it. He 
ipserts, sometimes, long and involved parentheses. 
He is too earnest to study the artitices of his 
work. He is eloquent because bis soul ts on fire. 

I kept back nothing that was profitable. He 
may, however, have kept back something ; may 
have kept back much, for even Christ declared 
that he had wany things which his disc ples were 
not, as yet, able to bear. The preacher and the 
teacher are not required to tellall that they know, 
much less to say all that they think. (See John 
xvi., 12; 1 Cor. iii., laud 2.) Butif he kept back 
the truth it was never from considerations of per- 
sonal interest or prudence, but only from consider- 
ations of public welfare. Whatever was profitable 
to hearers that he declared, whether they would 
hear or whether they would forbear; whether it 
Was popular or unpopular; nay, be often chose 
the very themes least likely to be popular because 
he believed them wost likely to be profitable. 

Publicly, and from house to hgeuse. Paul, then, 
believed in pastoral visitation. He was not too 
busy for priva'e personal conversation. Neither 
was Christ. A large proportion of the words of 
Jesus preserved in the Evangelists’ reports are 
words spoken to a few in private persoual inter- 
course. Paul was not content to fire at long 
range. It is personal work that tells) Hand- 
picked fruit is the best. It is not the brilliant 
teacher in the class or the brilliant preacher in 
the pu!pit who does the most work, but the most 
patient, the most earnest, the most affectionate 
personal worker in the home circle and with indi- 
vidual souls. 

Repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This was the theme of the 
apostle. It is the theme of every true gospel 
preacher and gospel teacher. Repentance goes 
first; it prepares the way for faiih, and, to be 
effec'ive, it must be repentance toward God: 
the repentance of David when bowed down by 
a sense of his sin (Psalm li., 4); the repentance of 
the prodigal when he returned to his father’s 
house (Luke xv., 18). It is not the sense of the 
wrong we have done ourselves nor the sense 
of the wrong which we have done to others which 
brings the truest and most profound repent- 


sus the Lord: 
2 COR. iv., 5. 


ance, but the sense of wrong which we have done 
to a personal and loving Father which is in 
heaven. Founded on this repentance for sin as 
against God is faith in Jesus as Lord and as Mes- 
siah. The faith which accepts him as _ Lord 
yields him a hearty allegiance for the fature; the 
faith which accepts him as a Messiah trusts in him 
for pardon for all the past. 

T go bound in the Spirit. Of all the apostles, we 
may almost say of all Christian laborers, Paul was 
the most independent. He recognized no obliga- 
tion of obedience to the apostles as ecclesiastical 
superiors or to spiritual laws and regulations 
(Gal. i., 17-22; ii., 8, 9, 11; iv., 4,5; v., 1-4). But 
he does recognize his obligation to the Holy 
Ghost, the voice of God spoken to the heart, the 
will of Giod revealed in the soul. Only he that is 
bound in the Spirit can safely consider himself as 
emancipated from all lower and lesser restraints. 

Neither count 1 my life dear to myself. Observe 
to myself. The Christian’s life is valuable, valu- 
able to others, valuable to the church, to the 
community, to the nation, valuable to Christ, but 
it is not valuable to himself. To depart and be 
with Christ is far better. He counts his life as of 
value only that it enables him to run Christ's 
race, to fight faith’s battle, to win the heavenly 
crown. As the object of the race is the goal, so 
the object of this earthly life is the completion of 
the work assigned us by God, and it is of no value 
except for that purpose.” Compare 2 Timcthy 
v..8; Hebrews xii., 1, 2.: 

Tam pure from the blood of all, and the reason 
why Paul states in the next verse, “for / hare not 
shunned to declare to you all the counsel of God.” 
He that does not declare the whole counsel of 
(rod, he that willingly holds back any part of that 
counsel from cousiderations of self-interest, is pot 
pure from the blood of those whom he teaches. 
(See Ezekiel xxxiii., 4). But he who is faithful to 
declare the wessaye of salvation, and also the ad- 
wmonitions of peril which are entrusted to him, is 
thenceforward free from responsibility. Noteachb- 
er, no pastor, need be overwhelmed by the respon- 
sibility of his position. Heis not responsible for 
the salvation of anyone. He is simply responsible 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothiog but 
the trath. 

To feed the Church of God. Rather, as it might 
be rendered, ‘to act as shepherd of the Church of 
God.” This is the duty of all those who are made 
“overseers,” including bishops, presiding elders, 
pastors, elders, deacons, Sunday-school superino- 
tendents and teachers. It is neediess for us to 
enter into the ecclesiastical diseussions which have 
been wayed respecting the meaning of this verse, 
and the fact that here the word ** overseer” is 
used to translate a Greek word elsewhere rendered 
“bishop.” Unquestionably the elders of Ephesus 
were, in the eyes of the apostle Paul, as truly 
bishops as any officers of any-church in that age. 
The great truth, at least the most important 
practical truth, contained in Paul's exhortation 
here is this: that it is the office of all overseers 
to act as the shepherd of the sheep and lambs en- 
trusted to them; to follow Christ, that their disci- 
ples in tollowing them also follow Christ. 

The word of His grace which is able. The power 
of the grace of God is the power of the Christian 
and of the church. It is not by the terror of God, 
it is not by the restraints of the law, it is not by 
the preaching of Mount Sinai, but it is by the 
grace of God, by the love of Christ, by the preach- 
ing of Calvary that sinners are to be converted, 
Christ built up and souls brought into an inherit- 
ance awong the sanctified. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. 


Hard work ; requiring self-denial mm leaving business 
or pleasure, breaking into regular habits, taxing 
strength. But it pays. We learn the home influences 
about our scholars. Mother lets us into secrets of 
character that puzzled us. We secure the confidence, 
interest, and co-operation of parents. Wemay fre- 
quently interest parents and older children in divine 
things. Scholar's absence is teacher's opportunity. 
We get back the wanderer. Scholar's sickness becomes 
a pathway into sin-sick hearts. It helps our spiritual 
life, developing love, sympathy, humility, faith and 
tact. In short, let every teacher be assured that if he 
leaves out this mighty aid in winning and keeping 
souls, his teaching work is but half done. There is 
no substitute forit. But if calling upon scholars be 
well done, its good results will cover a multitude of 
deficiencies in other directions. Make time for it, cost 
whatit may. As you value the children’s souls and 
your own everlasting reward, let nothing hinder you 
from faithful and frequent calling upon each member 
of your class. 


' Abbott's “Commentary on the Acts.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


MR. BACON ON MORAL REFORM: 


Whatever faults Mr, Leonard W. Bacon may 
possess as a writer, diffusiveness of style is not 
one of them; and it is quite impossible in the 
space at our disposal to give any idea of his es. 
says, much less to write critically of them in de. 
tail. Instead of attempting this futile task, we 
shall content ourselves with calling the attention 
of our readers to the four essays which constitute 
the latter third of his volume—on Sunday laws, 
the theatre, the temperance movement, and the 
dereliction of legislation for the protection of the 
family. In most public questions there are two 
sides. The most popular writers and speakers 
are generally those who only see one side and ad- 
vocate it with all the vigor of men of narrow but 
strong convictions: the wost useful wen are those - 
who see both sides, but who deliberately choose 
to throw the weight of their influence into that 
side which has on the whole the better reason: 
he who sees both sides and espouses neither, who 
recognizes the faults of both parties and sharply 
criticises them, whatever service he may render 
to future generations is sure to be martyred by 
that in which he lives. Like one who interferes 
between man and wife he gets culls from both 
sides and caresses from neither. Mr. Bacon is a 
born critic, and has always the courage of con- 
victions, and he has told some plain truths 
these essays which will make him popular with no 
one, but which the true reformer will find profita- 
ble if not pleasant readiog. We should take ex- 
ception to some of his views, and yet more to 
some of his personal criticisms, which, in at least 
some instances, would be less unjust if they were 
more distinctively personal. For example, a num- 
ber of the eontrolling committee of the Tract 
Society are personally, both in practice and in 
their private teaching, total abstinence men, and 
the inconsistency of the few ought not to be 
charged on the many. But war is not discrimin- 
ating, and Mr. Bacon is always a warrior. 

Mr. Bacon’s tract on the Sunday question, or 
rather on the question of Sunday legislation, 
would be well worthy of pu lication as a tract by 
the Sabbath Committee, though we suspect that 
they would hesitate to endorse its positions, He 
begins by the declaration that “law cannot en- 
force religion ; not ought not, nor had better not, 
but absolutely and utterly cannot.” Hence * the 
keeping of a Sabbatical day cannof, in the nature 
of the case, be enforced by law; and attempted 
legislation to compel the sanctification of sucha 
day is necessarily futile and impertinent and 
worse.” Thus at the outset of his argument he 
abandons the Mosaic lay as a basis for legislation. 
He practically denies that it is the business or the 
right of the State to enforce the observance of the 
Sabbath asthe Lord’s Day. In this position he 
willseem to many Sabbatarians to abandon the 
very stronghold of Sabbath legislation; but to 
those who are not Sabbatarians, and it is such 
that need to be persuaded, this very admission, 
not reluctantly wrested from him, but vigorously 
asserted, will serve as a preparation for the argu- 
ment which follows. This is briefly stated thus: 
‘The liberty of rest for each man depends upon 
a law of rest for all.” ‘*A public boliday is a 
public peril. A necessity it may be,—it is: but 
the history of all nations shows it to be a danger- 
ous necessity.” Hence the twofold right of the 
State, to create such a holiday by legislative 
enactment and to protect it from the encroach- 
ments of private greed and selfishness by adequate 
police reguiations. Mr. Bacon puts so admirably 
the claims of feligion as to this day that we de- 
part from our usual course and quote {a para- 
graph : 

“Here is all that religion asks of the State—to give her a 
fair chance—just an opportunity; and thisis ali that the State 
can do for her. She stands beside the State as Paul, the 
chained Apostie, stood beside the Roman governor upon the 
castie stairs, while underneath the peopie cried, * Away with 
him,’ —and aaid to the chiet captain, ‘I beseech thee suffer me 
to speak to the people.’ She asks for an interval of silence. 
amid the tumult and roar of this busy throng, that people 
may hearin theirown tongue the wonderful works of God; 
for one quiet day of sober thought in which men may, if they 
will, hear the voice of wisdom lifted in the streets, and crying 
to the simple ones.” 

The least satisfactory of these essays is the one 
on the theater. We generally find no difficulty in 
comprehending what Mr. Bacon thinks on any 
subject, whether we agree with him or not; but 
we are left in the dark as to his views on the prin- 


‘Church Papers. Sundry Essays on Subjects Relating to 
the Church and Christian Society. Ky Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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cipal practical theater question. Apparently he 
is not without hope of a thorough and radical re- 
form of the theater, and he gives some excellent 
advice to the theatrical critics and to the actors: 
but the question which the Christian asks for 
himself and for his family, Shall we xo to the the 
ater, and under what conditions’ be leaves unan- 
swered. If it were not Mr. Bacon who is writing 
we should suspect that he had views on this suab- 
ject that he thought it not prudent to ventilate in 
the pulpit; but when did Mr. Bacon ever restrain 
himself from speaking bis whole mind on any sub- 
ject from motives of personal prudence ” 

If anyone were inclined to accuse him of the 
dangerous temptation of prudence, a most disas- 
trous virtue in press and pulpit, he would at once 
acquit him of yielding to it on passing to the next 
essay, on the temperance reform. The so-called 
temperance reformers have so long been an at- 
tacking party, and conservative Christians bave 
so long stood on the defensive, for the most part 
either not daring or not caring to defend them- 
selves from the accusations openly leveled against 
them, or the insinuations more covertly flang at 
them, that it is refreshing to ind them put on the 
defense, and charged with the same offense with 
which they are so fond of charging others, viz. : 
that of hindering the progress of the temperance 
cause and aiding and abetting that of the liquor 
trade. Mr. Bacon's historical sketch of the change 
which has come over the temperance movement 
since it was inaugurated by such men as Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher in the early part of the present 
century is admirable, and he unquestionably fore- 
shadows the ground on which the temperance 
advocates of the future will put their advocacy— 
“If meat make my brother to offend,” ete. This 
essay is an admirable specimen of Mr. Bacon's 
characteristics, alike in the weneral grasp of fun- 
dawental principles, the sharp criticism of Pha- 
risaism, and the too trenchant criticism on 
individuals. We ought to add that the ground 
taken by such men as Dr. Carpenter in England 
and Dr. Willard Parker in this country, that al- 
coholie drinks ought never to be taken in a state 
of true bodily health, that they are only medicine, 
never food, deserves a more serious consideration 
than Mr. Bacon is inclined to give it. 

The fourth essay is a not too severe criticism on 
the failure of our laws, borrowed from the English, 
to punish sedaction and adultery, a failure which 
practically throws every man on his reserved 
rights, and leaves the injured party at liberty to 
constitute bimself judge, jury, and executioner, 
for the protection of bis own honor and the pun- 
ishment of his own wrongs. But this is a subject 
on which the public ear is curiously deaf, and the 
public conscience curiously dead. Is it a sign of 
a debauched conscience ’ or only of a universal 
ignorance ’ Does the public care too little for 
the protection of honor’ or is it so adequately 
protected in nearly all of our homes by the state 
of public sentiment and the home education that 
no need of legislative protec’ ion is recognized ? 

Just such a pen as Mr. Bacon's is needed to 
temper the mutual admiration societies into which 
all organized reforms, and even organized Chris- 
tianity, are constantly tending to degenerate. He 
does not need to cultivate the gift that is in, him, 
but we hope that he may live long to exercise it 
as vigorously and fearlessly as he has done in this 
volume. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The September-October number of this period- 
ical, like the one which preceded it, inflicta con- 
siderable surprise upon any habitual reader of 
the ** Review” who has been out of the country 
for a year. The “ North American” always ex- 
hibited some sterling virtues peculiarly its own, 
but timeliness of topic was never one of these. 
Now, however, it contrives to take active part in 
the important strifes of the day, instead of reach- 
ing such subjects of agitation when it is impossible 
to glance at them more than retrospectively. Trae, 
it may be doubted whether the method of eleeting 
our last President is really a “live” subject, and, 
judging by material precedents, the unpleasant 
odor which has been evolved from it by Judge 
Black (in the July-August number) and Mr. 
Stoughton, it may be said that the subject is dead 
beyond any possibility of doubt. To have been 
less argumentative than Judge Black was would 
of course have been impossible, and Mr. Stough- 
ton therefore indulges a great deal more freely in 
logic and law; his temper, however, is none too 
good even for an ordinary court-room squabble 
and is entirely out of place in the discussion of a 
national] question which is, or was, of supreme 
importance. As a demolition of the Democratic 


| spokesman it is entirely successful, but this was a 


foregone conclusion to every one who read Mr. 
Black’s odd jumble of partisanship and person- 
alities. 

To the tilt. between labor (*‘A Striker”) and 
capital (Col. Thomas A. Scott) we referred last 
week. 

General MeClellan’s second paper on ** The War 
in the East” will be read with interest by the 
many persons who have been caught by the out- 
break of hostilities without any very distinct idea 
of the combatants or their grievances. Prot. Adler 
concludes his article on ‘*‘ Reformed Judaism,” an 
article which, unless some of its points are dis- 
puted by very good authority, will have the effect 
of greatly changing the public impression of the 
Jewish Church. 

An entertaining article, and one which will pro- 
voke almost endless discussion on paper, is found 
in the shape of a letter from Dion Boucicault to 
Charles Reade on ‘** The Decline of the Drama.” 
There is no more popular or successful living 
dramatist than Boucicault, as the admirers of 
** London Assurance,” ** Rip Van Winkie,” ** The 
Shaughraun,” and some dozens of other plays 
will testify, but the author's own friends will 
hardly deny that he has done fully bis own share 
in the work of diverting the drama from the task 
which he believes it once successfally achieved 
and may yet resume. He attributes the decay of 
the drama to several causes, amoung which are the 
commercial spirit of managers, the rise of the pro- 
fessional critic, the absorption, by the press, of 
talent which belongs rightly to literature and the 
stage, but he says nothing of the dramatic writers 
who mistake uncleanness for strength, and sacri- 
fice every thing for effect—faults of which Bouei- 
cault’s own ** Formosa” and ** Forbidden Fruit” 
afford striking examples which respectable people 
never went a second time to the theater to con- 
template. 

Mr. Emerson's essay on ** Perpetual Forces” will 
be pronounced by most of the authors admirers 
as one of the finest, probably the very finest, of 
his writings. The forces alluded to are those of 
nature, which one by one wan has compelled to 
act according to his command, and which he is 
still diverting from mere physical riot, waste and 
reproduction. A wore fitting theme for a time 
when men are more given to analyzing pature 
than to regarding her as a whole it would be hard 
to imagine, and a finer handling of the subject 
seems impossible. In addition to the papers 
named there is one in which Mr. E, L. Burlin- 
gawme forestalls the ** Reviews” reviewer by writ- 
ing of ten new books under the head of * New 
American Novels.” 

The closing and strongest contribution is Part 
II. of David A. Wells's ** How Shall the Nation 
Regain Prosperity *”’ After reading this paper 
and its forerunner it seems bot at all strange that 
the Connecticut Democrats took pains to nominate 
Mr. Wells to Congress only in a district where he 
was sure to be beaten. What wou/d the House of 
Representatives, as at present constituted, do if 
Mr. Wells were to persist in talking from a con- 
gressional desk as he does in print’ He writes as 
if industries and finance were matters for study 
instead of butts for buncombe speeches, and as if 
they were subject to natural laws instead of the 
will of the majority as expressed through several 
hundred congressmen. In hope of the speedy 
coming of the day when civil service reform shall 
have something done for it by the ballot of the in- 
dividual voter, we earnestly commend Mr. Wells's 
two papers for general reading ; they will be found 
within the comprehension of ordinary minds, as 
sound sense generally is when applied to subjects 
uninjured by politicians. 


OTHER BOUKS. 


By the publication of a volume of * Romances and 
Extravaganzas,”’ Hurd and Houghton give the rising 
generation a book which it will find light, amusing, 
and frequently very funny; they at the same time 
complete the most considerable series of books that 
has been planned and executed during the past two 
years. To reissue the entire works of De Quincey is 
an enterprise which would frighten a conservative 
p@blisoer even in “ good times.” The set, as now 
completed, typographically is sightly and readable, 
the binding is tasteful, and the work has also a dis- 
tinctive ment which never was more fully appre- 
ciated than at present—cheapness. We believe the vol- 
umes are sold separately, but there are few readers 
who can read anything of De Quinvey’s who will not 
desire more. 

“The Johnson Manor” by James Kent is a histori- 
cal novel in the more correct sense of the term, the 
author being more careful about histor.cal truth and 
fullness than about the romantic episodes and sequen- 
ces of his story. Although by no means as exciting 


and interesting as Cooper, Mr. Kent is more truthful, 
and his pictures of the life and people of the last cen- 
tury bear marks of more fidelity and care than one 
ever dare expect of the novelist. The speech of the 
aristocratic old New Yorkers who take part in some 
of the conversations has a tlavor which the reader 
will instinctively set down to the credit‘of another 
century. The author, who is a descendant of Chan- 
cellor Kent, seems to have writteu con amore. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, N.Y.) 

Miss Kate Thompson, daughter of Sir Henry Themp- 
son of England, has arranged a little book which will 
be welcomed by many Furopean tourists who enjoy 
pictures yet hate the particular cuide-books upon 
which they are dependent. It is a “ Hlandbook to the 
Public Picture Galleries of Hurope.’ and contains lists 
of pictures of note in nearly every Furopean country, 
with names of pacmeer, | location of picture, and even 
local catalogue numbers. In her preface the author 
says her book is the result of five annual tours of ob- 
servation, and it is difficult to see how the work could 
have been done with a lesser amount of experience. 
Miss Thompson also gives some well-written outlines 
of the Art-History of the different European coun- 
tries, which in their turn serve as histories of certain 
schools of art. The author's own opinions are not 
lucking, but they are offered with a modesty which is 
admirable, and are never presented with the critical 
air and arrogance. (Macmillan & Co., N.Y. $2.00.) 

“Personal Appearance and the Culture of Beauty, 
with hints as to Character,”’ by T. 8. Sozinskey, M.D., 
is an odd little book. It contains a great deal of good 
advice about the care of the person, and intersperses 
with minute directions some historical matter 
which will pleasantly fill some vacant minds. It is 
rather strange, however, now that the Flathead In- 
dians have retired from special practice in cranial 
development, to find a physician gravely suggesting 
the reshaping of infantile heads. If the experiment 
might be tried upon certain adults the world would 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose, but of 
infants the world usually hopes something. Cau- 
tiously followed the book may be found of considera- 
ble service in the care of the most beautiful but most 
neglected of physical structures. (Allen, Lane & 
Scott, Phila.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. William Black is about to delight his readers 
with a story some of the scenes of which are located 
im the Highlands of Scotland. 

—Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, Marvel’) is to con- 
tribute to “St. Nicholas” for October a paper upon 
* Benardin de St. Pierre,’ the author of “ Paul and 
Virginia.” 

—The * Atlantic” for September contains a story, 
“The Child of the State,"’ which should be read by 
people who are proud of our public charitable and 
reformatory institutions. 

—* Helen’s Batmes”’ have found their way to Ger- 
many, a translation appearing from the pen of Auer- 
bach, of Stuttgart, and an English edition in, the 
Tauchnitz * Library of Standard Authors.”’ 

—Col. George E. Waring, Jr., has been made an 
honorary member of the Koninklijk Institut von In- 
genieurs of the Netherlands, an honor enjoyed by but 
five other living men who are not Dutch princes or 
hich officials. Col. Waring’s interest in the Nether- 
lands, as evinced by his writings on subjects connected 
therewith and by his services to that country during 
the Centennial Exhibition, was the probable eause of 
the honor conferred. 

—* Scribner's Monthly” for October will have an 
illustrated paper of fresh literary reminiscences said 
to be of rare interest. It is efititled “*‘ A Yankee Tar 
and his Friends,’’—the former being Captain FE. FE. 
Morgan of a New York packet line, and the latter in- 
cluding Thackeray, Turner, Dickens, Doyle, Rogers, 
Stantield, Landseer, the Leslies and other writers and 
artists of the time. Among the letters are two delight- 
fully witty ones from Miss Leslie. Captain Morgan 
was the only lay member of the cotene of artists who 
composed the London Sketching Club, some of whose 
sketches are reproduced in the paper. Captain Mor- 
gan’s retirement from the service was a matter of 
deep regret among the traveling public as well as 
among these English friends by whom he was greatly 
beloved. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


|The receipt of all new oublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of thia paper will be acknowledged in tts earliest auhene- 
quent ixeue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advise 
ing us of any omberion in thin reavect. Aceompanying memo- 
randa of pricea are dextrable in all casea.| 
Axuthors and Titles. 
Arnot. Rev. Wm., * Autobiography.” 
Campbell, Thomas, * The Pleasures of Hope. 
Vest Po cket Se ‘Ties. Osgood. DO 


Connelly, Pierce, M.A., * Reason and Religion.”’.... Lippimeott. 
Cc 


roly, Kev. Geo Petersons. 75 
Goethe.” The Tule. Vert Poe ke t ‘Series ip Oagood. 
Hi John, Some Folks.” .................. Derby Bros. 3 

* His Grandmothers: A Salad.” Putname. 
Hoamer, F. L.. * The Way of Life.” 

James, G. P. R.. The Cavalier.” Petersons. 
Longfellow, H. W., Kd., * Poems of Places: Switzerian®.’ 
«good. 


* Resolutions Appeal.”..... Pres. Mission Press, Shanghai. 
E.C., Mrs. ~ Vest Pocket Series. Oscood. 
Stewart, Geo., Jr., “ Story of the Great Fire at St. John's.” 

Loek wood, Brovuks & Co. 
Southey. Robert, “ Favorite Poems."" Vest Pocket Series. 
Osan 


Thomas, J. B., D.D.. “ The Old Bible and the 
Cc otter. 
Waring. Jr.. “The Sanitary Condition in Dwellin 
Van Nostran 
Wright, Traps baited with Orphan.” Osgood. 75 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


Ame n Obeerver, Canadian Independent. International Ke- 
view, Littell’s Living Age, Nature, Sunday Magazine, Unitarian 


Review, Vick's Flora! Guide. 
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ANEW ERA IN PHOTOGRAPH y.| 

For some years the leading photo- 
graphers of Furope and America have 
been seeking a process by which they 
could retain in some absolutely perma- 
nent form the beautiful pictures of the 
camera. Sun pictures, although unqual- 
ifiedly faithful, were soon found to be 
subject to gradual and spontaneous 
change—the result of slow chemical de- 
composition of the metallic oxides—by 
which their shadows and lines were) 
composed. The photographs of twenty 
or twenty-five years ago are nearly all | 
faded and lost. Recently, however, 
by the cumulative effect of successive 
inventions and improvements, means | 
have been found for reproducing pict- 
ures photographically, but vet m print- 
er’s ink or other permanent pigment, so 
that the perfect fidelity of the camera is 
combined with absolute safety against 
the ravages of time. 

Swan, of Newcastie-on-Tyne, first in-! 
troduced the carbon or pigment print. | 
ing processes on the other side of the | 
water, some ten years ago. He was soon | 
followed by Rowell of Boston and Rock- 
wood of New York. While permanency 
Was secured, the results at that time, 
lacked the delicacy and beauty of the | 
ordinary photograph and the working 
of the process was for a while sus-! 
pended. 

During the last year Leon Lambert, of | 


Paris, introduced some modifications | 
and improvemeuts, which give to the 


chromotype (the perfected carbon photo- 
graph) the exquisite beauty of the finest 
silver print, and confers at the same, 
time the solid dower of permanency. 
The fundamental principle of the) 
process is based uporthbe fact that gela- 
tine in combination with chromium be- | 
comes, When eXposed to the action of | 
solarlight, inseluble. So paper is coated | 
With a warm solution of gelatine or 
and bichromate of, potash, in which 1s 
mixed finely-pulverized charcoal, lamp- | 
black or other permanent pigment or | 
color. When dry the paper is exposed 
te the action of light under an ordinary | 
photographic negative. After a proper | 
exposure the sheet is laid in warin wa- 
ter, When those parts which have been 
protected from the action of the light 
are easily dissolved away, while those 
portions which have been acted upon 
by the light are insoluble, remain upon | 
the paper, and by retaining the pigment 
form an image upon the paper. Mr. 
Rockwood, 17 Union Square, is the first 
licensee in America of this invention, | 
and is now introducing it to the public. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


IMBIGE POMES 0.50 per line 
Inside middie 0.75 
Outside page. ....... . 0.75 
sube ® per line. 


Agate measure. fourtecs lines to the inch. 


DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fiftee: 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthbiy. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not Known t&« 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handeo 
in on or before nesday. and for outside pacer 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of tasue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


27 Park Place. New Vork, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $4.50. To Clergrmen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 


SINGLE COPIES. 8 CENTS. 


Those answ swering a an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools: Professors, Tutors. 
and Governesses; gives intormati. mto Parents of 
scho :is 
‘suited. going abroad or to the country promprt- 
rs suit 

he ) Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eachers’ prone, 2% Union Square (Br: ad- 
way side), New Yo 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


properly made 


To produce rea! salt water at wi!!, dissolve thi 
ealt in urdipary water. 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues «f 
Datural sea-water, While it is free from the organic 


Ths solution possesses 


impurities of the surf. For saie by crugwists gen- 
eraily. -J. DIT 
Broadway and N. ¥. 


Publisher's Department. 


New York, SEPTEMBER 12, 1877. 


Stewart A Co. 

The house of Stewart & Co., No. 174 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, was established in 1839. Its 
present partnersare 8, V. Stewart and L. V.D. 
Hardenbergh. Through many years of ardu- 
ous iudustry and strict integrity in all its 
dealings the house has attained the leading 
position in the City of Churches. It has on 


‘band for the fall trade a very large and com- 


plete stock of carpetings of all grades, styles 
and qualities. oil cloths, upholstery goods, in- 
cluding very rich and beautiful lace curtains, 
lambrequins, cornices, window shades, etc. 
Axminster carpets are offered for from $2.00 
to £5.00 per yard; Moquettes, $2.00 to $3.50; 
Weltons, $2.00 to $3.25: Velvets, $1.50 to 82.5); 
Body Brussels, £1.50 to £2.00; Tapestry, $1.00 
Brooklyn housewives will find it to 
fart & Co.'s in- 
unnecessary 


to 1.25. 
their ndvantage to call at Stew 
sicud of consuming time in 


rambles to New York, where the woods are no 


cheaper bor of a better quality. 


Pure Paints. 
The value of a paint isin the permanence of 
the color and niceness of finish. There is no 


economy in purchasing a poor paint simply 


because it is cheap, for in the end it is more 
expensive, because it requires more coats than 
paint and will require re- 
painting much sooner. The paints manutfac- 
tured by Theo. Pomeroy & Son, Utica, N. Y.., 
we are assured are pure linseed oil paints, 
with the best and most durable ingredients iv 
other respects that they have PROVED in their 
long «xperience with paints. Their aim is to 


make enly pure paints and to sell them at as 


loW a rate is Consisteat with that purpose. 
send for circulars. 


The refinishing and waterproofing of 
crape by the Shriver Patent Process bids fair 
to revolutionize the trade in that article; to 
say nothing of the complete manner in which 
new and oli or shop-worn crape is refinished 
to look better than new, the fact that it is also 
waterproofed by the process at once stamps it 
as one of the great inventions of the age, and 
to wearers of crape also one of the most 
economical, inastnuch as the crape is made 
more durable and less susceptible to wear 
than whea first manufactured. 


Apout this time the would be civilizer of the 
Indiaus begins to suspect that after all you 
can't make a Nez Perce out of a sow’'s ear. 


Good Printing. 

Martin & Bennett, IS Montague St., Brook- 
iyo, are prepared to execute in the best man- 
ner every style of cards, bill heads, note and 
letter headings. statements, envelopes, ship- 
ping tags,etc..and at exceedingly low rates. 
They will be mailed to any address at their 
expense. We are well acquainted with this 
fiviss wt d commend it to the contidence of the 
public. 


The Steam-W asher. 


Mr. J.C. Tilton’s steam-washer or Woman's 
Friend isa good labor-saving machine, as we 
know from domestic experieuce. Mr. Tilton 
himselt is a straight man, and does what he 
promises; we would risk bim a< soon as any 
other business man we know.--| The Interior 
of Aug. 30th. 


A traveler writes from the new Hetel 
Brunswick, of Boston: “I commend this ex 
ecllent house for many peculiar attractions. 
The location of the hotel is the finest in Bos- 
ton, and every room and suite is pervaded 
with an air of quiet home-like comfort, a 
bright cheerful air, and every luxury and 
convenience.” 


The various diseases of the respiratory 
organs, to which so large a number of the 
residents in our variable climate are subject, 
can promptly be made to yield to Dr. Schenck's 
Pulmonic Syrup and Scaweed Tonic. These 
medicines are pleasant to the palate and 
speedy in their action. They can be had of 
drugyists throughout the United States. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook, whose Monday 
Lectures attracted so much attention last 
winter, willsoon commence another course, 
which will be rezularly reported in the “ Bos- 
ton Advertiser.”” Those publishers are also 
about to issue a book of his previous lectures, 
revised by Mr. Cook himself. 


An tudefinable yet exquisite perfume 
lingers iu the laces aad lingerie among which 
has been laid one of J. & LE. ATKINSON'S deli- 
cate Sachets. 


Could we realize that so'much of our 
sickness arises from our cellars we would send 
to T. New, 3 John St... New York. for his 
remedy. 


y tidings for nervous sufferers. and those | 


been fed. drugved. 
acher's Electric Belts eflectualiy «ure 
premature debilit) Weakness ni decay. Bick 
ana Journal, with tnuformation Worth thousands, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
ic Co., New York City. 


ano aquacked. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


John Habberton’s New Book, 
“SOME FOLKS,” 


For which everybody ison the qui rive, is a large 
volume of over) O) pages, handsomely illustrat- 


ed. In it are Thirty-six sketches, dealing with 
Grown Folks, Women Fi lks. en Folks, Baby 
Folks, Good Folks, Bad Folks, Kighteous Folks, 


Wicked Foike,and Peculiar Folks in all purts of the 
eountry; and in potnt of Interest. Hamor, Pathos 
and Moral Reflection, far above the author's best 
eff rte in bis other now wor!'d-known books. The 
rice is B4. anda ready 5.000 copies have been 
sold by agents, who are enthusiastic over its suc- 
cess. Active Men and women can make muney 
canvassing for this book. Address, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 


27 Park Place. New Y¥ ork. 
‘REV. COOK'S LECTURES, 


COPY RIGH rh 

The Boston “ Daily Advertiser” 4 Court street, 
Boston, will publish the l’reiudes and Lectures of 
tev. JOSEPH COOK, revised by timeelf from the 
reporter's potes. In these lectures the most recent 
expositions of Furopean and American theol gt- 
ans and scientists on Keil igion, =cience, and their 
related topics, will be treated in brillant and mas 
terly style. Other courses of lectures of unusual 
interest are promised, which will also be reported, 
these features in addition to otners long estab- 
lished will make the Daily and the Weekly Ad- 
vertiver for the coming year the most desirable of 
newspapers. Price of duily, to clergymen, #10 per 
annum; of weekly, $2 per annum, or ten comses to 
address, $15. F. WATEKS. Treasurer 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMOIR 
Rev. William Arnot. 


£2.00. 
“A life of rare honesty, beauty and uti! ity.” 
ly Keview. 


The Hidden Life. 


Thougnte on Communion with God. By the 
Kev. ADOLPH SAPHIK. 


Abraham the Friend of God, 


A Study from the Old speceme nt. By J. 
OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 12m: 


Dr. Hodge's lommentary on 
Homanea. Nineteenth edition. tmo.... 1 75 


Bonar on the Person of Christ «4. 


Week- 


Moore's Forge. ATale......... 
Blackberry Jam, 
JOANNA H. MATHEWS, author of the 


A Peep Behind the Scenes. 


By Mrs. WALTON, author of “Christie's 

12 
Sack OL antern. 

For young children. lIlluetrated............ 125 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530) Broadway, New York, 


\ew Musie Books forSehouls'! 


Now give tife to your ELrercises by in- 
troducing one of these superior books, 


The Grammar School Choir. ¢°3.°',, 


W. 8. TILDEN, provides admirably for the needs 
ofthe U pper C lnsses in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Curefully prepared by a practical and suc- 
cessful teacher. Music in 1,2, sand 4 parts, and 
the best quality. : 


The Schoo! Song 


extended Instructive 
Exercises and ngs, 
prepared for ¢.irls’ 
‘VEREST, Teacher in 


schovl for Girls. 

te (81; per doz.. $9,) 

The High School Choir, he A. alresdy a 

greatreputation as an alinost sertect High School 

Song Book, and ts extensively ured— but should 

be universaily used. Music in in 2. 5, and 4 parts. 
By L. O. EMERSUN and W.S8. TILDEN. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.) 
Book, has an unusual! 
Course, interepersed with 

beautiful Music. and bs 
Nermal =choeo ln, by 
the Philadelphia Normal 


(50 ets., #5 doz.) Fine gen- 
eral collection of 
y 


The Whippoorwi! 
ful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
W. O. PERKINS, author of The Guldea Rubin. 


Specimen Cepies of any book mailed, post free 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditsen & Ce., J. Ditson & Co., 
45 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila, 


REED ORCAN MUSIC BOOKS. 
KIMBALL’S NEW METHOD 


FOR REED 
and best Method for Reed ie mR it is 
used by thousands of teachers and has a steady 
eale of 10.000 copies a year. Complete instructions 
and chotce selection of dy music. No other 
method equals it. Price #2. 


MERZ MODERN 
FOR REED ORGAN. 
By KARL MERZ. The ‘atest work for the 
Reed Organ ana particularily recommended for 
beginners. Fullexplanations and directions for 
supils and teachers and a fine selection of the 
atest and best Vocal and Inetrumental Music. 
New Edition containing a number of rv. P. BLIss’ 
best compositions just itsueo. Price $2.50. 


WINNER’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGAN. 


By SEP. WINNER. The latest elementary 
work. contatnts piainand easy instructi::n and a 
choc ice lleetson of easy organ music. Price 


KIMBALL’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


By HOHRACE KIMBALL. Two Volumes. 
Fach volume is complete in itseif. Volume one 
contains an enster grade of vo luntaries than vol- 
ume two. Both are fillea with the very choicest 
organ music bythe bert aunth ors. They are equally 
weil adapted tor Pipe or Reed Orgun and will be 
found just what every organist needs. Price $2.00 
each. 

i," sold by Mu te Dealers or mailed, postpaid, 
onreceipt of price Catalogues of Sheet Music 
aud Music Bovwks sen. FREF. 


.S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0. 


Just Published. 


GETZES 


AREW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every Other 
work, with much newand attractive matter. ti« 
the newest and best method for the Pianu-Forte 
ever pubiished. By this method the whole science 
of pianoforte playing is greatly simp! fied and im- 
prove, the teacher's best assi-tunt, and light. 
eps the labor of the pupil. Specimen pages tree 
by Price 82.75. 


THE 


NEW CENTURY 


Choir and Clase by H.S. PERKINS, 

A new Music Book for Choirs, Schools, 
Choral Societies and the Home Cire'e, and adapted 
the Wants of Acacemirs, minaries, 
Schools,ete. cts. per copy; $7.50 per doz. 


The Armor Bearer 


for (espe Meetings, Camp 
Me hristtan Assec Sunday 
andthe Family. By Kev. FE. PAYSON 
HAMMOND and W WaAKKEN BENTLEY. and the 
leading composers of the day. Price 45 cts.: $3 
perdez. Specimen pagestree. lublished by 


Ww. A. POND & CO,, 
Broadway and 39 U nion Square, N.Y. 


The Best Sunday School Lesson Papers’’ 
EVANGELICAL’ UNDENOMINATIONAL ' 

MY PICTURE LESSON, four pages weekly, giv- 
ina International Lesson in pictures und stories 
for children. Un trial. one month. at rate of one 
crnt a copy. 

LESSON HELPER. four (large) pages weekly, 
giving complete notes on International Lesson 
for teachers and Bible classes. Un trial, one 


month, at rate af twoents a copr. 
Specimens Free ! ANG PUB- 
I= PING 1) *llouse cw York. 


s. s. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One lilustrated, 


volume, 


<A diseount on 

quantities 
“ Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bibie renders. . Simple, attractive correct, 
and judicious in the useof learning "—Rer. How- 


ard (rosby, 1.1). 
“ Ine ‘aparsbly the we know for the 
uarter’s lessons.” —Rer. S. ltohineon, 
he (hristion Weekly. 

‘A member of my family has used it in in prefer 
ence to ail others in conuucting a larwe and adult 
Bible Austin Andover Semt- 
nary. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y 


Sate and Desirable tor your Library. 
ThePansy Books, Wvols., 220. The Prize 
Series, 2) vols... 75. The Prize series, 
$24: And D. Lathr & Lipra- 
ries, at re prices, | to 6 tnelusive. 
Catal: gues free. Boston, D. LOTHHROP CO., 
Publishers. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and HAKPER’S BAZAK: One copy of etther for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Publish  rg.te any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada-on receupt 

‘ 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY. and 
HAKPEK'’s BAZAR, tu one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the 

nt by mall on receipt of Ten Cents 

HAKP EK & BRUTI Franklin Square, N. 


ACMILLAN & Cc 

General Catalogue of _ in all depart- 
— of literature sent tree by mail for six 
cen 

22 BOND ST... New York. 
\ TRITE to BE. PELTON. 25 Bend 

New York, tor any Book you want, whe 
new orold, American or Foreign. Ali new Sooke 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 


VINSON. BLA KEMA N, TAYLOR CO. 

13S and rand ™t., N. ¥.. Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circular 


Chea pest. Booksto re 
orld. 
Bibles and Prayer Bo hs any 


Catalogue of fSction free. LEGGAT 
opp. New Post Office, New Vork. 


rice. 
Beekman &t.. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy Printed Shirt Pattern Goods, and get a per- 
fect fitting Shirt at ba'f the ueua!l price. Printed 
onalithe Standard Bieached Shirtinogs in all sizes 


and for sale by all Drvygo ds dealers. fe guar- 
antee a fit if cut according to lines. PRIATED 
SHIRT PATTERN Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics al! 
through the land, ey giad mary a household 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home.circie. If your druggist does not keep it. 
send to proprietor, STAKK H. AMBLER, W he 
sale Druggist,. Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


OL TURE ASSOCIATIONS, hora! 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS ANT MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAT, 
BosToN, MA&SS., 


have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
alithe Leading Lectarers and Musical Compbina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mre. Mary 
A. lAvermore, Mra. Helen lotter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company,and ali the great Suloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuar and Terms to 

HATHAWAY & POND. 

% Bromfield St., Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


20 Elegant Stereos¢opic Views of Scenery in Egypt. 
Turkey | and the Holy land sent by mall on receipt 
f Fit Good sterececu pe for 75 cta. Chromvus, 
10xl4, Diets. per dozen. A single Chromo frame 

and sent for cts.—Addreass: B. C. BARTLETT 
& CO., Gloucester, New Jersey. 
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Magnificent brand-new $650 Rosewood 
Pianos only $175. Must be sold. Fine |} 
Kose wood Upr: ght Pianos, little used, 
cost S800. only $12. Parlor Organs, 3 | 
#45: 9 stops, $65; 12 stops, only | 

78. Other great bargains, “Mr. Beatty | 
selis firet-<« Pianos and Organs lower than any 
other Youask why? Lan- 
sewer, Hard times. Our employes must have work, 
annually. War commenced by 
the monopolists. Battle ru cing. Particulars free. 
Add. DANIEL F. BEATTY, | N.J., O.8A. 


PIANOS 


ORGAN 


PLEASANT ITARY ACAD. 
» SELECT BOARDING 
| FoR BOYS: at Sing Sing-on-Hudseon. N. Y. The 
course of instruction embraces the following de- 
purtmente: Classical, Modern Languages. FEle- 
mentary, Mathematical, English Stucies, and Na- 
tural “cience. Ciasses are also furmed in Music, 
Drawing, Fencing, and Elocution. A thoroughly 
organized Military Department, Riding Schoo! 
with well-trained horses. g¥moasium, ete. Wiil 


reopen Wedne ept. 19 
NJAMIN & ALLEN Principe’ 4. 


FIGURES FOR 


ADVERTISERS 


to consider and compare with any other estimates 
they cao obtain. 


An Advertisement (changed each insertion, if 


New 


desired) oecupying the space of 14 lines (agate type) 

wilt be Inserted at the prices given below: 

NO EBEATRA CHARGE FOR ELECTROTYPES. 

$ ter week in 100 newspapers in Minnesota, 
Wissone: n, &e. 

s per week in 105 newspapers in Wisconsin, 

lowa, Minnesota, &e. 

{ 2 per week in 120 newspapers in Tennes- 
see. Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Texas, &c. 

| per week in 137 newspapers in Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucey, 

$21 per week in 260 newspapers in New 
Engiand, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
evivania, 

24. 50 per week in 345 newspapers in 

nois, Michigan, lowa, Indiana, 
iseonsin, Ac. 

87. 50 per week IN ALL of the above 

lists. 

larger advertisements will be inserted at even 
more favorable rates. A diseount of 5 per cent. 
from the above r shea will be allowed for an adver- 
tixement tneerted two weeks; 10 per cent. for tour 
weeks; 15 per cent. for eight weeks; 25 per cent. 
tor thirteen weeks. 
$3 i 5 will secure the publication of a one- 

inch advertisement ONE MONTH in 

over 1.000 newspapers. 
the publication of a 
$ i { 2 TWENTY-INCH advertisement 
A weck tio over 1,000 news- 
papers, averaging $1.i| per paper 
f ratwenty-inch advertisement. 
This ts leas than one half the cost 

of setting the tyre. 

2. 25 | per paper will secure an advertise 
mento lt agate lines space one year 
in the lists represented by us. 

The advertisement can be changed every week 
if desired. 

NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ELECTROTYPES 

These papers circulate between 600.000 and 

000 pies Weer kiy. 

For catalogues containing the names of the pa- 
persand full particulars, and for estimates, address 
41 Park Row ‘Times Building) 

Types, “Strong Slat" Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Bloeas for Evaravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS c 0., 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


Asa remedial agent in disenses of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladocer, in Neuralgta, 
iiouty. Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in 
the Peeular Maiadies of Women, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral 
waters of the wor'd. In Stomach disorders and the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, they are regarded 
as well-nigh «pecific. 

They are put upin casesof one dozen half gallon 
bottles at $5 per case.in advance. Springs l’am- 
phiet sent to any address, 

Both Water and pump shlets can be had of John 
F. Henry, Curran & Nos. College Place, 
und (aswell, Hazard & (v., corner 5th Avenue and 
24th St.. New York City, Dr. BR. M. Hobts, 119 At- 
lancic St.. Brooklyn, N Y., and John Wyeth & Bro., 
No lt? Walnut “t.. Philadetphia, Pa. 

The Springs are now open for the reception of 
guests. 

THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, 
LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
TICONS, 


401. T. ANTHONY & Broadway, N. 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoseepes and Views, 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums. 
Photographs of Celebritle 4, Photographic Trane- 
parencies, Convex Glues, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna Philadephia. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Buy Printed Shirt Pattera Geods«, 

We will send post paid to any P.O. address in 
the U.S. on receipt of cts. enough Wameutta 
Bieached Cotton for a complete perfect fitting 
Shirt. printed with guiding lines for cutting any 
one of three sizes and styles. guarantee a 
perfect fit if cut on the tines. nd size of collar 
worn. PRINTED SHIRT PATTERN CO... Port 
Cheater, N. Y. 


EDU C ATION AL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian U nion. 


ns. J. W. GREEN (formerly W. Thirty- 
exth New York.) wil Keopen her 
ane’ Dav-Sehool for Gtrls at Park Avenue, N.Y 
on Wednesday, Sept. 26. 


HMESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. I’hil- 

edeiphim.—The twenty-eighth year of this 
boarding and day schoo! will open Sept. 1% For 
cirewiars, apply to MISS BUNNEY and MIss 
DILLAY EB. 1615 Chestnut St.. Phila, Pa 


TOUNG€G WOMEN prepared for the Sarvaré 
exuminations or for any 
EMILY J. LBONARD, Meric en, Conn, 


ADEWY, Flatoush, 
LASBROUCK, A. M., Principal. 


GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOY 
miles from Baltim re on Western Maryland 

Advantages. accommodation, and chmate 
Terms from $1.5) to $4.00 per year. 
Prof. . KINEAK, A. M., Principal, Remters- 


SEMINARY 
Mm YOUNG WoMEN, AUBL RNDALE, 
Mass. An attractive fume; good 
ard; epectai care of health, manners and mur 
ais of growling limited. Full last 


KY ASUUS 


year. . BRAGDON, Principal. 


AIN REMINARY, Fort Piatp. N.Y. 

—25th year: opens sept. Lith» for both sexes. 

Terms moderate. Address Kev. A. Mattice, A.M. 
Principal. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


LA 
Two Courses, $40—890. 

Elegantly furnished, ably officered, 
located. Doub ed ita number last year. 
Graphtec. 

Rev. KR. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pres., 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEQGE.— 

Charwing location; very healthful; excellent 
board; reasonable rates; delightful and Christian 
home Superior facilities in Music. Art, Freneb, 
and German. Coneult our catalogue before selec 3 
ing a school for your daughters. Kev. WM. 
BOWEN, A.M., Bordentown, N. J. 


MY PLEWOOD WUSIC SEMINARY for 
oung Ladies. Fatablished For Cata- 
logues address Prof. BABCOCK. 
Fast Middlesex Co.,C onn. 


BURLINCTON COLLECE. 


Preparatory Department for boys. Address 
CHAS. H. BEITEL, Master, Burlington, 


CTAMMERING INSTITUTE, Dr. White, 417 4th 
Ave... N.Y. No pay unt'l cured. Send for cireular. 


{RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 

AN. Granville, N. successor to Stamford 
Institute. Hlealthiest climate, elewant buildings, 
steam heat, cheerful home, no Kar- 
nest Work for boys fitting for College, sctence, or 
Business. year begins Sept. ll. Send cat- 
alogue to WALLACE C. WILLCOX, A.M., Pr 


BOYS) CORNWALL-ON-TI HUDSON 
Foreign and American tence Board ‘and 
instruction, perannum. Single roume. 
Mountain or river excursion every saturday. 
Lakes und streams fur fishing. Woods for trapping. 
R.PINNEO'S Family schol of Fight Boys, 
Gareenwich, Conn., reopens Sept. 12. Lostrue- 
tion in English, Classics and Mathematics. Special 
training in Elocutt m and Keading. 


MEL ITARY AC AD- 
. Opens Sept. 2. Send for Circular. 

\ RS. JONSON and MISS JON ES. English. 

Freneh ana German Boarding and Day Schon) 

for young ladies and children, 1) East N. Y. 


ISS CONOV ER’'S Boarding School, Old Bridge, 
N.J. Established $150 to $200 yearity. No 
extras. 


VASSAR C COLLECE. 


Fall Session opens Sept. 1%h, i877. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. “th, and 2ist. Catal cues, 
with full particulars may ve had of the under- 
signed. The Department of Music. Drawing and 
Painting will be open hereafter ws a sehoo! for 
spectal inetruction inthosearts. ForCircularee n- 
taimne full information, appiy to W. DEAN. 
Registrar, Vassar College, Poughke epsie, N. 
j ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. Stamford. 

Ct. #th year. A Home School. =ituation unsur- 
passed. Thorough iostruction. Careful 


FA WEL HOOL | FOR BOYS, 
Little Blae. Farmington, Mat 
Address A. ABBOT Principal. 


BOARDING HOOL.—C roton, on 
Hudson, near Sing Sing. Select retired, new, 
spacious. C. B. WARKING, Ph. Principal. 


‘oOo HALE vou NG LADIES’ 
SCHuOOL, Stamford. Conn. Apply to 
Misses AIKEN & CHASE, Princtpals. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


The year will begin Wednesday. Sept. 
77, For Catalogues and Cirenlar apply to Kev 
Ge. Gannett, Prin., © Chester =q., Boston, Mass. 
VISSES GRAHAM. successors to the 

Misses tjreen, will reopen their School for 
Youngs Ladies and Coildren at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington square, on Wednes- 
day, the th of peptember. 


COOK ACADEMY. 


Certificate of Principal admit« to V«ssar College 
without e Termes, #40 ver vear. Term 
bewins Address A. ©. WINTERS, A.M., 
Havana 


AND MEC HANIC AL ENGINEER- 
INts at the Rensselaer Polytechnic lnati- 
tute, Troy, SN. YW. Instruction very practical. 
Advantages unsurpassed in this country. Gradu- 
utes y excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. 
Mth. the Annuel Register, containing im- 
proved Course of Study.and full particulars, ad- 
dress Pror. WM. L. ADAMS, Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, Pa., opensSEMT. i?th. Location health- 
tul; grounds ample; buildings commodious, 
Thorough instruction CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
the CLASSICS, ENGLISH. Caretul 


of Cad For circulars apply Cel. 
Tu i ATT, President. 


HOWVELIKE Boarding School for Boys 
iA. HINDS, A. Hempstead, L. $200 

‘LAVERACK (N. 

River Institute.24th year, opens Sept. 10. 
instructors. |! departments. College preparatory, 
English and business courses for gentiemen. For 
ladies, Covlege course, with baccalaureate degree. 
Primary department. KEV. ALONZO FLACK, Pbh.D., 
Pr esident. 


‘Military Academy, Worcester, 
Mass., for common and scientific cursuits, be- 
gins ite 22d year Sept. lith, C. B. METCALF, 
A. M., Supt. 


INCINSNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best Literature, Science, 
Languaves. Painting and 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 


QTEU BENSVILLE (0.) SEMINARY. 
Board, Koom and Light per year. $175; quarter 
nf for ministers’ daughters. Tul'toninthe English 
Course, Languages, Music, Painting, ete., very 
moderate. C.C. BeaTtry, LL.D. 
Rev. A. M. REID, Ph.D.. Prinetpal. 


Qoark Jersey Inatitate, Bridgeton. N.J. 
For both sexes. College preparatory. Institute. 
and scientific courses. Buiiding brick. 
Modern improvements. Climate mild, very nenalthy. 
Inetruction therough. Begins Sept.5. Send fer 
catalogue. | H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


ORRISTOWN. - School for Boys 


. HOWELL, A. 


miles from Rev. 3. 


Vv.) College and 
) 


AVERILL fiw 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


TOWNE, Sup't t Henk Springfield, 
Mass., writes:-—" Five years ago used your paint. 
It wears well, better than any other | ever used.’ 


The above is the substance of letters we are 
constantly receiving. 


Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, (fur- 
nished free), to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 
171 East Kandolph St.. Chicago, 
132 BE. River =t., Cleveland, Obie. 


Pellucidite for Coating Hard Wood 


Do your own Painting, with 
POMEROY’S 


| INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT, 


(Pure Linseed OF the only liquid io it) 

For SHINGLE AND TIN ROOFS; 
And all cutside uses where & MOST DURABLE PAINT 
is needed. 

(Sold mixed and ready for use) 

It effectually resists heat, frost, rain and snow. 
It steps leaks and arrests decay. 

It protects from sparks and fying cinders. 

It makes old shingle roofs about equal to new. 
And old tin roofs fully equal to new. 

(me coat onty needed for shingles or tin. 

1% gallon a square for shingles; gailon for tin. 
it will not impair rain water even for drinking. 
It is cheap, pure, durnble and handsome. 
(Roofs muat be perfectly dry when it is put on.) 

N.B.—Farmers, Manufacturers, Charitable and 
Educational Institutions, Railroad Co.'s and crery- 
_ will find it just what they need for build- 
ings, roofs, barns, fences, cars, iron work, &c., &c., 
greatly exposed to the destructive action of the ele- 
ments. 


body 


We refer to 
The N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 
Mesars. J. 8. & M. Peckham, Stove Manufrs, U tica. 
Kusse!l, Wheeler & Son 

and many others. Our Paint (Brown and Drab) 
is pow largely used by some of the most celebrated 
“tate. Educational, Charitable and Manufacturing 
institutions in the country. 

lto Sgailon cans sent as samyples,—Brown Roof 
Paint at £1.25 « gallon; Drab Paint $1.0 a gallon. 
Cash with the order. 

By the Barrel (about 30 galls.) Roof Mic. and Drab 
at $1.36 a gallon, with Liberal liisecunts tothe Trade. 

Apply at our factories on Columbia, Cornelia and 
Cooper Streets. 


THEO. POMEROY & SON, 


Oflicg. 75 Columbia 


Send for Cireular. UTICA, N.Y. 


The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wanta of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Casb........... 8300,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

including Reinsurance ....... 633.489 45 
Wee Ber . 609,393 14 


Total Assets. Jan. Ist, $1.64:2,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
REM REVMSEN LANE. Secretary. 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


This New Engtand Association tesues policies 
limited to 21,00 and $2.70 only. has a regular 
charter, with a paid-up cacital of $100,000 ara indi- 
vidual ‘iability of stockholders. The plan ts that 
of mutual contribution, in small advance pay- 
ments, enabling any laboring man or mechanic to 
carry $1.0 insurance. [t has no object, underany 
circumstances, um failing; nothing to gain by lapses 
—its members paying fur their insurance as they 
go and keeping the “© reserves” in their own puck- 


eta. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past three years of 
ite existence has been lees than haif that of “ old- 
plan. high-rate. reserve’ comounies. 

average annual cost thus far —excluding a 
amall admission fee which is for life—tor $1,000 
polictes has been as follows: 


18 60 DD. Fle 49 


The annual cost decredses with the increase of 
the membership. The age-limit now is is to 


For further information and terms on applica- 
tions made direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 

Ex-tiov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


WE INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TOOUR 


Fall and Winter Opening 
Plain Colored Dress Silks, 


COMPRISING ALL THE NEW SHADES, PUR- 
CHASED LARGELY AT THE RECENT FORCED 
AUCTION SALES, TOGETHER WITH OUR OWN 
IMPORTATIONS, WHICH WE WILL OFFER 
TO THE PUBLIC Ai THE LOWEST PRICES 
QUOTED IN THE PAST TWENTY YEARS. 


EXAMINE THESE PRICES'! 

75 PIFCES AT T5e.; LAST VEAR, $1.10. 
&) PIECES AT $1; LAST YEAR. $1.5). 
1m PLECES AT #1.10; LAST YEAR, $1.4. 
M0 PIECES AT $1.25; LAST YVEAR, #1.6. 
it) PIECES AT $1.50: LAST YEAR, &2. 
00 PLECES AT $1.65; LAST YEAR, $2.10. 
It) PIECES AT $1.75; LAST YEAR, #2.25. 
2% PIECES AT $1.55; LAST YEAR, $2.50. 
4X PLECES AT $2; LAST YEAR, 82.65. 
2) PIECES AT $2.25: LAST YEAR. $2.85. 
PIECES AT $2.50; LAST YEAR, $3.%. 
20 PLECES AT $2.75; LAST YEAR, $3.50. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS, AND CATALOGUES OF 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 
NISHING GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLI- 

CATION TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY. ORDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION CAREFULLY FILLED 
WiTHOUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND FORKRWAKDED 
TO ANY DESTINATION. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth =I reet. 


CRAND OPENING 


AUTUMN FASHIONS. 


tin MONDAY next. SEPT. 17th. 
the regular autumn exhibit of 


NEW STYLES 


in Ladies Dress will begin at the FASHION 
PARLORS of the “DOMESTIC” SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Corner BROADWAY and 
FOURTEENTH STREET, New York. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS! 


WE ARE OPENING OUR EARLY 
IMPORTATION OF 


FALL AND WINTER SHAWLS 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS AND NEWEST 
COLORINGS, TO WHICH WE INVITE THE 
ATTENTION OF CUSTOMERS. 

PRICES VERY ATTRACTIVE. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth 81. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78e., WARRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. N. Y. 


ROBINSON’s 


Hymn & Tune Boon: 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY 


CHOIRS AND NS ONS. 


OR 


GING. 
SPIRITUY fms SIN 


QUPEL SONGS 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM 


specimen pp b 
GAS "BARNES & COMPANY 


Yew York, Chicago & New Orleans; 


LARGE MIXED CAKDS, with name 
and stamp. 25 Styles Fun Cards, lic 
Dowd & c Des Bristol. 


Sam ples. 6e M. 


25 ‘Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name. ICe., 
postpaid. Nassau Card Co. Nassau, N.Y. 
25. Extra Fine Mixed with name, 
ets., post-paid. L. JONES & Nassau, N.Y. 


25 * Elegant Cards, no two alike. with name. 
- Post paia. J. B. He 'STED., Nassau, Y. 
65 MIXED CARDS, with name, Itc. and stam « 
Ag’ ta’ Cutfit,. We. L.A CORA CO. Bristol, 


$66 


our own town. Termsand $5 out- 
HALLETT & CO.. Purtiang Me. 


UAL SONGS 


~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XVI, No. 11. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE TEACHINGS OF HAPPINESS AND 
SORROW. 

“Come unto me, all ve that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for lam meek and lowly in beart, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

Matt. xi. 28-30. 

FINHIS is one of the most extraordinary overtures 

that was ever made to man, If it fel) from 
the lips of a poet or God it is rational; but in any 
other sense it is audacious. If there be one thing 
that all the world are after it is joy-bearing rest ; 
and if there is owe ching that eludes search more 
than another it is joyfulness and restfulness of 
soul; and he is indeed a bold man who says, 
* Come to me and I will give it to you.” It is one 
thing to philosophize upon causes; it is another 
thing to assume the attitude of a benefactor, and 
promise to satisfy this universal desire for the 
highest conceivable good, and to base it on one’s 
own experience. 

Our Saviour was the happiest man that ever 
lived. Yes, he was a man “acquainted with grief ;» 
but sorrow and pain are winisters of joy and of 
happiness. Pure sweet is not half so sweet as 
sweet with an acid ; and oftentimes pleasure itself 
needs as an undertone something of pain. That 
is, the suffering that goes on in mild, moderated 
degrees in our lower nature adds fuel and intensity 
to the satisfaction which may exist at the same 
time in our higher nature. As, often, with music, 
there is in the thundering bass more or less of 
discord which heightens the exquisiteness of the 
melody that is floating above it, so it is with 
human life; or rather, it might be so if things 
were wrought out according to the divine idea: 
but, as it is, things are mixed, and we do not see 
them as they were 0intAl to be. 

We are an unfolding race, There have beena 
great many theories on the subject of human 
developwent. (ne great church theory is that 
the race began at the highest point, and, stumbling 
in their foretathers, fell to the bottom. For my- 
self, | do not believe in any such origin of man- 
kind. It is contrary to all retrospective experi- 
ence, and it is contrary to all necessary interpre- 
tation. Man was never perfect ; be veverdrizzled 
down from something into nothing and started 
back again upward. We began at the bottom. 
When Adam tell, if you take the church view, 
he fell effectually, flat, so low that he could not 
fall any further; and it is said that his posterity 
fell in bim. So, then, when his posterity wake 
up in every generation, they wake up at the 
bottom ; and whatever may be said about the in- 
dividual Adam, wodern science, the modern 
church theory, all modern theories in respect to 
the origin of the race, take the ground that they 
began at the bottom. In point of fact, no matter 
what view is taken, whether it is held that they 
fell in their great ancestor or that every mau 
came to the bottom in some other way, it is true 
historically that the race, that every individual 
creatnfe in it, is born at zero, aud bas to build 
himeelt up if he would stand higher. Nor can 
there be any ree! sound solution of the phenomena 
of buman life except that one which takes the 
xround that men are born in this world as seeds 
are; that they begin at nothing; that they shoot 
down a root, and send upastem; and that they 
unfold gradually. 

No man is so far from himself as when he is 
born. Every man that comes into this world 
spends the whole of bis life in getting born, and 
in gainiog full and real possession of himself. No 
man comes to a state of nature until he comes to 
that which is the complete expression of what will 
be his when he shall have become fully unfolded. 

That to which men become, if they develop 
aright, is their nature; avd that which they 
started from is nottheir nature. Nothing isso far 
from it as theirnature. Therefore, when you talk 
of going back to nature, it is like talking of going 
back to nothing. We started from that point to 
yet away from it; and the further we leave it be- 
hind the better we are off. Our nature is that 
which lies beyond, in the future, and not that 
which lies behind, and at the beginning. 

Now, when we look at the buman race, one 
thing is very certain, two things are very certain— 


* Twin MOUNTAIN House. N. H., Sunday Morning, August 
Lesson: Psa. Ixxtil. 1-2. Hymns (Plymouth 
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besides a great many others. One thing is, that 
man was made for happiness. That is, there is 
inherent in the whole structure of man, as re- 
spects the body, the understanding and the heart, 
an adaptation to happiness; and the inherent 
tendency of man is toward it. The desire for 
happiness which belongs to every faculty and 
emotion is itself the prophecy and the revelation 
of God's intent in the creation of man, and he is 
the most wonderful creature of which we have 
any knowledge ; for although worms are happy, 
although insects have their litt'e circle of joy, 
although the birds and the beasts have their 
rounds of enjoyment in life, Man rises as much 
above all these creatures in the capacity of being 
happy as he rises above them in the complexity 
and grandeur of bis faculties ; and be may be con- 
sidered as an instrument built on purpose to work 
out happiness. There is no single one of his facul- 
ties which when emploved normally and naturally 
does not produce satisfaction and pleasure. 

You say, “Is it any more evident that man is 
created for happiness than that he is created for 
pain’ Is there not this corresponding fact as 
well as the other’’ Thereis just this, that where 
a wan fails to be happy, not following the ouward 
and upward course according to the design of 
there stands behind a pain to punish him. 
Pain is the protest of nature against a man’s 
going wrong. Happiness is normal: and if men 
do not take it they are punished ; and pain is the 
alternative or corroborative. It is true that every 
faculty works both ways: but by a thousand con- 
siderations it can be made to be plain that the 
design and normal tendency of every faculty is to 
work toward satisfaction and happiness, and that 
the other tendency and design is punitive, though 
not in a vengetul sense. All discipline, all persua- 
sion, allup-pushing is painful ; butit tends toward 
happiness, as if the whole genius of the universe 
said, ** 1 create all things for happiness.” 

Is happiness, then, the end ,or which men are 
created’ No. The supposition that it is, is the 
great stumbling block to men, dappiness itself is 
butan instrument. Weare boruaiphabetic. We 
are just so many single letters standing in a row: 
when a man is born, a letter of the alphabet 
comes into being; and these letters are woven 
into words; and these words are wrought into 
literature ;and in order to fulfill his destiny a 
man is to be educated into the complex use of all 
his faculties until he shall be rounded out into a 
larger elemental being—into a being of more 
stretch and capacity than ordinarily we have any 
conception of in this life; and happiness is simply 
a schoolmaster that is put into the soul of men to 
bring them to their manhood. The final end of 
every man’s creation is that be may be a mau such 
as Giod thought of when he made mankind. 

So, then, the development of a ripe manhood is 
the end of creation, and happiness is the prime 
instrument by which it is to be attained. But if 
it is not attained by happiness it is to be reached 
by pain. Both of them are normally working 
toward one great aim—the enfranchisement of 
every man from the animal condition, and the 
completion of him as a various and complex 
power, so that in the end he shall be a creature 
worthy to be called a son of God. Starting be- 
low the toad, starting below the worm, starting 
at the door of absolute nothing, we walk on until 
we stand on the threshold of the infinite, and are 
worthily called the sons of Grod. The journey is 
a long one, and there is a vast amount of experi- 
ence in it; but bear in mind that the end of crea- 
tion is the full atid effulgent development of a 
glorious power in the understanding and in the 
emotions, that pleasure is the instrument by 
which this primarily is accomplished, and that 
pain is but the alternative when pleasure fails. 

That is the general conception of the end or 
design of God in creation ; and with this in view 
weshall be prepared to look upon a few facts, and 
from them to evolve some other principles. 

The first fact that I state is, that man was made 
to be happy; and when you look into him, and 
see how complex be is, you can compare him to 
nothing so well as to an organ ina great cathedral, 
vast in dimensions, immense in variety of parts, 
and yet harmonious in all i's pipes, from the top- 
most whistle to the lowest note of the thundering 
bass, each having a musical tendency or nature. 
Man is created full of (aculties, in his reason, in 
his moral sens+, in bis spiritual elewents, by which 
he is organizing vitality and physical tendencies 
which have relation to the outward world, and 
which minister to pleasure, that pleasure may 
minister to manbood. 

The second fact that | state is that man is not a 
happy creature, on the whole; and it is a little 


remarkable that happiness exists more purely and 
simply the lower down you are, and evaporates 
more and more the higher you goup. Asa wat- 
ter of fact, ehildren are generally very happy. 
They suffer very little. They have very little 
care, very little foresight, very little fear, very 
little self-torment : and, on the whole, child-life, 
even under unfavorable conditions, asa rule is a 
happy life. Aud men, as a general thipg, are 
happy more than unhappy, uatil they come to 
majority, and begin to be independent and com- 
plex actors in the wreat sphere of social life: and 
from that point on | think it wiil be found that as 
men grow more various, and wider-cultured, hap- 
piness degenerates. | think you will find, as a 
general thing, that the most unhappy people in 
the world are the most cultivated people, the 
most thoughtful people, the most refined and sen- 
sitive people; and the capacity of sullering, as a 
matter of fact, not in every case but as a rule, in- 
creases with general development. 

So, then, man is organized for enjoyment; but 
the world, beginning with enjoyment, goes into 
discord, and becomes more and more unharmon 
ized, cleardown tothe end ; and the question that 
is asked is, ** How does this come to pass?’ Well, 
it does not eome to pass in auy other way than 
that in which it was ordained to come to pass. 
There is no mystery in it. How does it come to 
pass that Indians do not know anything about 
wathematics’ How does it come to pass that the 
rude and coarse men about bere know nothing 
about wusic’ Talk to them about Beethoven 
and other masters of music, and they do not know 
anything about them. Let them go and hear the 
Fifth Symphony rendered in a most masterful 
way, and they say, **That may be something to 
you, but I would rather hear ‘Coming through 
the Rye, or something of that kind.” ‘That part 
of their nature which appreciates the bigher order 
of musie has not been opened up. And is there 
anvtbing that men open up to, except deviltry, 
by any other process than education’ ‘* Going to 
the dogs,” as we say, seems to have been orgauized 
forus. It does not requiremucheducution. But 
just in proportion as you rise above the animal, 
aud begin to unfold toward the social, the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual, education becomes more 
difficult. It becomes more difficult in proportion 
as you bave got it. In other words, the higher 
stages of education, or those which touch perfec- 
tion, are infinitely more difficult to yet and to 
keep and to use than the lower stages. 

Now, here is this great instruweut of human 
being which is composed of the body, the mind 
and the soul, and which is made like an organ; 
aud how can we be expected to bring forth from 
it melody and harmony when we are so ignorant 
of its structure and uses’ Suppose you should 
take a child six vears old, that knows potbing 
about music or musical instruments, and should 
set him down at that grand oldorganin Plymouth 
Charch, and say to him, ** Play” He would play 
at random, and would pull this and that stop 
without any regard to the quality of the sounds 
which should be produced. Not having been 
taught how to use the instrument he would per- 
haps get upon the keyboard with his feet, and 
walk over it, making a most hideous racket, now 
the tearing, rambling bass stops being heard, and 
now the keen cutting sesquiaiters. “But.” men 
say, not the organ made for harmony and 
melody’ and is it not mysterious that it gives 
forth such noises Isit mysterious’ range 
thata child that does not understand musie or 
musical instruments shoula make bideous sounds 
when he attempts to play the organ’ Does not 
everypody know that we must have a master to 
play an organ acceptably ” 

We are organs, and nobody bas taught us to 
play ourselves. We do not uuderstand the key- 
board or the interior construction of the instru- 
ment; and in the management of our powers we 
are like an untaught child handling the keys of a 
church organ. We are ignorant as to howto con- 
duct ourselves in this life so as to hold the body 
right, the sou! right, the reason right, the moral 
sense right, and so as tocarcy them allin harmony 
with each other, with the outward worid, with 
social life, with life here in all its plases, aud with 
the life which is to come. 

This is the great problem of lite and existence; 
but who has taught men how to solve it’ Who 


knows how to do anything without education * 
and who bas taught men how to be bappy so that 
happiness shall be an instrument of righteous- 
ness, or of perfect manhood ’—for those terms are 
exactly equivalent to each other. 

The church teaches you that_the way to be 


happy 


to be sorry. It teaches you that you will 
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be happy by and by if you only saffernow. This 
is certainly truth, but it is not (he generic truth. 
People say, ** Christ says that we must take his 
yoke and his burden ;” but what elve does be say, 
**My yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” Men’s 
yokes are hard enough, and they gall the neck of 
the steer on which they are placed; but God’s 
yoke is easy. The yoke that is made for the ox is 
to make bis strength useful as it could not be if it 
were not for the yoke ; and when God puts a yoke 
on a man he means that it shall be a barness 
which shall give him charge of all that he has in 
him. 

“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for lam meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 

Now, if Ido not weary you by a philosophical 
treatment of this subject (and there is alwaysa 
remedy against dull preaching, in sleeping), look 
at some of the indispensable conditions of joy or 
pleasure in this life, and see whether what is 
called the wystery of sorrow is a mystery at all, 
when you come to examine it more searchingly. 
I bave already said that the first condition, or the 
first characteristie, of enjoyment is that it is an 
educating element, and not a final end. It is not 
honey in the honeycomb, which when a man bas 
found and eaten is done with. Happiness is like 
the temperature of the world when the spring 
comes out of the loins of winter, and when the 
summer begins to emerge from the spring. Hap- 
piness is simply that state of content in every one 
of the codperative faculties of men which enables 
all the faculties to develop in harmony with each 
other, Happiness is not therefore an end which 
you are to seek: it is only a meaus by which you 
are tocome to that end. It is an educating force. 

Then, all pleasure, to answer the generai ends 
of education, ust be harmonious. No wan ean 
afford so to find pleasure in himself that one part 
of his nature shall cheat another. <A man sits at 
his table and woryves meat and guzzles drink until 
he is very happy, as be says. “Oh, these pleasures 
of life '" he exclaims. And when he rises from the 
table there is no pig in his sty that is not as intel- 
ligent as he is. He bas adumbrated the whole of 
the manhood that is in bim. He has given hitm- 
self to one single pleasure, and that the lowest 
kind, thas denying every other part of his mind 
its appropriate stimulus and development. Now, 
it is not fair for one part of the mind to cheat the 
other parts. It has no business to do it any more 
than you have business to cheat your neighbor. 

There are others who pursue a contrary course, 
and betake themselves so to intellectual pursuits 
that the body is actually crucified. They stady 
night and day, and become gourmands of ideas 
and of intellectual gladiation; and they grow 
crookeder and crookeder and flatter and flatter. 
until their Jiver and stomach refase to do their 
duty, and they go into the Lord’s purgatory, dys- 
pepsia ; and men say, “Is if not strange that just 
when a wan is qualified for something in life, just 
at the time when be ought to be the most useful, 
he is practically untitted for everything’ What 
has he been doing’ He has taught his intellect 
to be the robber of his whole physical nature. He 
has not sought to obey the law of health in his 
body. 

Then there are others who live in their emo- 
tious without the guidance of reason. Mothers 
often do. Lovers do—for a time. They are ab- 
sorbed in one single elementary form of existence, 
and in that they expend the whole foree of the 
sensibility that belongs to their nature. No man 
can generate more than about so much feeling: 
and except on special occasions it must not be 
concentrated at a single point. Ordinarily it 
should be distributed evenly through the whole 
mind. If it is the all-absorbing element, the 
body, the reason and the higher esthetic qualities 
are cheated. 

Now, a barmonious development of eujoyment 
is indispensable to true enjoyment in the long run. 
You will see how it is with people. There are 
persons who are very happy, who are fortunate 
in their connections, all of whose associations are 
tullof blessedness, and with whom everything is 
right, till death strikes down the companion, till 
that in which they buried their heart is itself 
buried: and then they'go about saying, “The 
light isyone out of this world. There isno hope to 
me. | have nothing.” Why, they have let every 
other part of their uature shrivel; they have put 
all the elements of their hope in one basket; and 
when that is gone there is no other part that is 
educated; and they are impoverished. But a 
wan is forty fold a man. There are more than 
forty strings to my harp; and if one breaks | can 
still bring forth melody and harmony on the 
others. 


Woe be to that man who has forty 


strings, and relaxes all but one, and when that 
breaks bas no harp except the frame left! We 
are to be more broadly opened up. If we seek 
happiness there is to be acomprehensive, complex 
and harmonious seeking of it. 

Then there is to be moderation. A man will 
not load his wagon so as to break it down. It is 
so made that it will carry a ton safely; but he 
would be the laughing-stock of the whole neigh- 
borhood if he should put twenty tons onit. We 
know about what a horse can do; he can go some 
eight miles an hour without harm; but suppose a 
young buck gets bebind him and drives him 
twelve or fifteen miles an hour’? If such traveling 
is continued for any considerable time the animal 
is soon broken down and made useless. Men can 
bear about so much excitement. With different 
men the amount which they can bear differs; but 
the proper distribution of excitement according 
to the gauge and capacity of wen is almost un- 
known. It is not taught in the schools nor in the 
pulpit—nor even in the newspapers! It is for the 
most part ignored! Everybody wants to concen- 
trate anything that is pleasant. If enjoyment 
cowes to men they want it in its intensity. They 
Want to make pleasure drastic, scouring, as it 
were, and they do make it so. But as a wan is 
able to generate only about so much electricity or 
excitability, if he employs excessively the faculty 
of his mind which produces this element he both 
destroys that faculty and defrauds the others. 

So, then, the law of pleasure requires that it 
shall be an educating force, and not an end: that 
it shall be barmonious, so that every part of it 
shall minister to every other part, and not take 
away its portion; and that it shall be moderate, 
not excessive, so that it cau be distributed through 
the whole system, and not concentrated at any 
one point. 

There is another element in happiness, and that 
is one of those things which singularly coincide 
with the analogy of unfolding as science is devel- 
oping it. It is unquestionably the law of con- 
tinuous and congenial happiness that it shall work 
from the bottom toward the top, and not re- 
versely. In other words, men will grow happy in 
this world who use their happiness to extricate 
themselves from the dominion of their lower na- 
ture and the physical life, so that they shall 
steadily work upward. The law of our develop- 
meat is that we shall rise from the flesh toward 
the spirit, and that in the spirit we shall rise from 
the lower forms of developwent toward the high- 
est; and if happiness is the educating medium 
through which men are to advance toward an- 
other and larger sphere, then it is reasonable to 
suppose that they will be happy in proportion as 
they carry happiness through every part of 
their being—through their body, through their 
affections, through their reasovu, through their 
moral sense—and so carry it as that they are more 
and wore reapers of pleasure from their upper na- 
ture, and less and less from their lower and physi- 
cal nature. 

In point of fact, men are low down, and reap 
pleasure from only a few sources, having but little 
power of bappiness in their higher nature, be- 
cause it isso complex and requires so much edu- 
cation; and they are not taught that most men 
come short of being as bappy as they might be. 
I do not suppose one man in a thousand ever 
knows the full capacity of his nature for enjoy- 
me nt. 

Then one thing more—namely, when we have 
done all that we can do here we have not come to 
the end. This world was not made for our home. 
That is very plain. Our bodies were not meant 
always to be walking on this terraqueous globe. 
They are organized so that sooner or later they 
fail and decay. (ur social feelings never find their 
full scope and power in this world. There is a 
whole class of faculties, a whole range of powers, 
that foretoken and call for another state of exist- 
ence. The need of immortality is indicated in the 
whole line of development in the human being; 
and the condition of happiness is that it shall be 
only proximate in this life, but that it shall come 
to completion above. Its only satisfaction here is 
the promise that it will be perfected hereafter. 
There are ten thousand elements required by 
happiness which can only be supplied to men who 
feel that they are to live forever in more exalted 
conditions than they are living in on earth. 

Now, the reasons of unhappiness, big and large, 
lie in the ignorance, and theretore the violation, 
of these inevitable conditions ot happiness. Men 
seek happiness, not as an education, but as a final 
end. They do not seek it harmoniously. They 
do not seek it diffusedly through all of their being. 
They do not seek it in moderation. They do not 


seek it as that which has accomplishment and 
fulfillment in another-life. Therefore, their con- 
dition is not such that they can be as happy on 
earth as they ought to be. Their happiness is 
partial, it is selfish, and it is secular. I think I do 
not overstate matters when I say that such is the 
fact in regard to happiness. 

To anybody who is given to observation, and to 
meditation on that which he beholds, nothing is 
more curious than to watch people, and see what 
it is that they enjoy : to see what side of the mind 
it is from whieh they are drawing out the silk film 
with which they are weaving the garment of their 
life; to see what fountain they go to, how much 
they take from it, and what variety. 

There are some animals that you can strike 
hard and not burt them; and there are others 
that, if you strike them ever so lightly, you anni- 
hilate them. There are some persons that, if you 
handle them violently, rebound, rubber-like; and 
there are other persons that, if vou touch them in 
the slightest degree you seem to crush them, there 
being no resiliency in them. I see some men who 
are made unhappy by the way in which their 
body is kept: and I see other men who are made 
unbappy by the way in which one side or other of 
their mind is employed. If I watch a man who is 
avaricious, | see that avarice gains ascendency 
over his reason and woral sense, obliterating his 
perception of right and wrong. Then I see how 
it cankers and eats his social affections, so that 
his home becomes less to him. Then I see how 
property and the power of it become everything 
to him. Then I see how the unlawful desire for 
fame and reputation comes in—for when a man 
has got the full power of riches he is not satisfied. 
He wants to be popular in society. When I 
watch men and see on what conditions they are 
rich I would not be rich on the same conditions 
foranything. You might give me millions of dol- 
lars, and | would as soon be the devil! If a man 
has had but one single side of his nature devel- 
oped, and that the side of avarice, you may go 
through his mind and strike as bells the different 
faculties, and what sounds do they give forth? If 
you strike conscience, it is like striking lead. 
There is not a bit of sound in it. If you strike 
reason it is like striking wood—it is a thump and 
notaring. If you strike the heart it is like strik- 
ing sand, dirt, wud, forthat matter. But if you 
strike greed, that sounds. His whole nature is in 
that. 

Other persons do not care for property, and do 
not care tor praise ; but they are sentimental and 
sweet ; they are full of love-sweetness; and just 
as long as they are children, and are at home, and 
‘pa and ma take care of them, they are as beauti- 
ful as butterflies ; but by and by the angel comes; 
and oh! there never was such an angel, and there 
never was such happiness; and they run fora 
year or two till child-bearing and the duties of 
motherhood come: and there being no constitu- 
tional strength of body ill-health comes, and with 
that comes peevishness. But, then, there is joy in 
the nursery if there is discontent out of it, till by 
and vy death comes and takes the child, and then 
there is nothing left of them. They might as well 
be annihilated. 

Still other persons grow out of sympathy with 
iife. They are persons of taste, and they will not 
have anything that is not exquisitely enameled. 
They will not have anything that is rude, no mat- 
ter how necessary it may be, because it is incon- 
sistent with self-calture and refinement. They 
are fastidious ; fastidiousness is the disease of re- 
finement; it is morbidly refined; they cannot 
endure anything that is not refined; and they 
wrap themselves up in life, and seek select folks— 
people that are in elective affinity with them—for 
their companions. You will see these gauzy, gos- 
samer folks floating through life, always talking 
about culture, self-culture, refinement, beauty, 
art, exquisite things ; and by and by the husband 
faile, and down they goto that point where they 
wust starve or earn their living; and the idea of 
using those beautiful bands to get a living is ab- 
horrent to them. ‘To dig they cannot, and to beg 
they cannot ; and there is only one thing that, 


summoning all their strength, they are able to do, — 


and that is to do nothing so violently that they 
die. They have gove out, 

Is there anything more beautiful than a soap- 
bubble? How you can blowit! How gorgeous 
is the sky, and how beautiful are the mwoun'ains 
reflected in it. Throw it off. See. it is gone. It 
is like many folks that | meet with—these exqut- 
sitely refined’ people. They are not so thick as 
the ten thousandth part of the ten thousandth 
part of an inch; and a waft of wind puts oat all 
the brightness that is in them. They are good for 
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- nothing but to be beautiful ; and when the beauty 
is gone, all is gone. 

So you see men seeking happiness in this or that 
one way. Nobody feels that he is a common- 
wealth of which he is to take care of the top, the 
middle, and the bottom. Nobody has studied the 
wants of every part of his nature. Nobody under- 
stands that reason and the perceptive and reflec- 
tive faculties hunger; that the moral sense de- 
mands food ; that the affections must be fed ; that 
the passions must have some play ; that the body 
that is the substratum on which these all stand 
must have its part and lot in the way of life ; and 
that he who lives large lives with a circum- 
ambient atmosphere about him which takes in 
every part of himself. 

Now, Iam called all the time to cheer people 
and comfort them when they are in trouble; and 
it is the hardest task of wy life, because they are 
so profoundly ignorant. You cannot, when a man 
has come to the shock of great sorrow, sit down 
and unfold to him the state of nature, or the the- 
ory of education. He is not in a condition to take 
it. And yet, only through some such ehannel is 
he able to receive comfort. And it will not com- 
fort him to say, **‘ You must be patient, and time, 
which cures all things, will eure your wounded 
heart.” It is necessary that people should have 
beforehand some knowledge of the philosophy of 
life, of the foundation of bappiness, and of what 
is the object of the suffering or pain which in- 
trudes itself upon human experience. When men 
have carried themselves so as to violate the con- 
ditions of bodily health, so as to violate the rules 
which govern their relations to society, so as to 
violate the laws of right and wrong, good and bad, 
if they understand these conditions and rales and 
laws beforehand, and the results of their violation, 
they are better off than if they are ignorant of 
_ them, or than if they have re been taught ab- 

stractions concerning them. believe that train- 
ing in regard to sorrow and suffering would 
akeviate much of the pain that men experience in 
life. I believe that nine-tenths of that which 
men suffer might be avoided. I believe that men 
are whelmed in suffering because they do not 
know how to get rid of it. 

it | take bot iron in my hand and go about cry- 
ing, ‘* How can I relieve myseli ’” the doctor says, 
** Lay the iron down and yon will be relieved.” If 
a man puts a blister plaster on his back, and he is 
in distress, and says, *‘] don’t know what the 
matter is with me,” he is a fool if he does not. 
We do know what ails us when it is something 
that pertains to the body—when it is the tongue, 
or the hair, or a tooth, or a toe-nail, or some phys 
ical organ, that is affected. People know the 
causes and effects of troubles that afflict their ma- 
terial organization, and know how to rid them- 
selves of them, or get somebody to help them rid 
themselves of them; but about the soul, and its 
laws, operations and tendencies, they know almost 
as little as the brute beast that feeds at the manger 

and rack ; and I find the greatest difficulty in ex- 
plaining these things to them. 

“Oh, Mr. Beecher, why did God take my babe ? 
It was my only one.” God took your babe, prob- 
ably, because you had not done right by\it. Y 
had mistaken the way of duty. It is ju 
ural and plain as it can be. * But no 
be more careful of his child than | was mine ; 
fet it was taken. Those emigrants over yon- 
der do not do a thousandth part as much for their 
children as I did for my child, and yet theirs, the 
whole twelve of them, are spared to run as pui- 
sances in the neighborhood, and mine, that I was 
going to make an angel of, died. 1 do not know 
how anybody can explain that.” If I should set 
my child down in a pathway or trougb running 
from the top to the bottom of a hill, and start a 
hundred pound bai at the upper end, I do not see 
how that child, being in its track, is going to be 
prevented from being overrun and smashed. If 
you make a mistake and marry in such a way that 
there is the development of tendencies to disease 
which inhere in you and your companion, and 
your child is born right in the line of that devel- 
opment, Is it strange that that child inherits that 
disease, and is destroyed by it’ There is nothing 
mysterious in it except at the funeral. I cannot 
comfort the parents there, because I cannot say 
to the man, ** You ought not tu bave married that 
woman,” por to the woman, ** You ought not to 
have married that man.” There are cases in 
which | have been called to the same family to 
bury one, two, three -@hildren, and in which I 
know I shall be called to bury the fourth, the fifth, 
the sixth, every one of those that remain ; but I 
cannot tell it to tne parents. It would be consid- 
ered savage. I cannot explain to them the great 
natural law which have violated. And I al- 
lude to it here simply to say that pain is not 
strange, that it is not a mystery, in this world, 
and that it is a minister of good where knowledge 
is lacking, because it removes mischief by inspir- 
ing men to lift themselves above it. 

* Well,” you say, ** we are al! born so ignorant, 
what shall we do’ How shall we live’ It is 
true that under the very best instruction life is a 
chance. Life, at every single step. whether it be 
joy or sorrow, says, ‘““O man, thou art but a 
stranger and a pilgrim.” 

| go into the Brooklyn green houses in the 
month of January or{February—I like to go there 
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then, so that I can smell the growing leaves, after 
the winter has killed all those that are out of 
doors—and I find geraniums and petunias, some 
in sand shelves, some in thumb pots, and some in 
a little larger pots. There are perhaps two, three. 
four hundred geraniums in a large shelf; and | 
say to the florist, ‘‘You never can grow ail 
those geraniums there. They will interfere with 
each other before they are two inches high.” 
‘**Ah !” he says, “‘ I am only sprouting them there. 
When they have grown so as to require more 
room I shall shift them into small pots; when they 
have grown so as to require still more room 
shall shift them again into larger pots; and when 
spring comes I shal] turn them out of doors.” 

Now, in this world we are only in thumb pots ; 
and as we grow we shall be shifted into a little 
larger pots ; but this is not our home. It {s not 
the place of our final residence. We are to live 
—_—. How much of us is going to live beyond ” 

hat part of us will go through the grave’ | 
know persons of whom, if you should take away 
their body, and their bodily passion and appe- 
tites, so that nothing remained but their reason 
and moral sense, there would not be enough left 
to take through. The wind in passing would blow 
them out. 

Everything in nature, from the time of a man’s 
birth to the time of his death, is 5 bang to him, 
‘There is another life, there is another life ; pre- 
pare for it.” The great motive power in this 
world should be that. The very things which you 
do for this world you do a great deal better if you 
do them for the world to come. The things which 
make you a good man here tend to make you a 
better man there. The whole system of nature, 
the whole organization of God’s economy on earth, 
issuch that if a man takescare of his body aright, 
and takes care of bis sou! aright, and fulfills his 
duty to his neighbor, he is fitting himself for the 
upper sphere of 

If a man filisup the circle of this life, if he 
develops himself harmoniously in everything here, 
his nature cries out for another chance for growth. 
He feels a hunger for a happiness greater than 
the world affords. There are unfolded in him ap- 
petites, tendencies, yearnings, which this realm 
cannot satisfy. But the higher you rise on earth, 
the more you can dispense with happiness here. 
Looking forward to the future state, you can dis- 
count the joy that is there stored up for you be- 
fore you get it, as heirs sometimes come into 
possession of their properties before they are 
actually in their hands. 

When, therefore, our Master said, **Come unto 
me ; learn of me; Iam meek and lowly of heart,” 
what did he teach men’ He taught them that 
they had aright tothat peace which is the highest 
form of enjoyment, or happiness. He taught 
them that they were to come to it by finding it in 
some way or other in him, or in God through him. 
Paul said, ** The life which I now live I live by 
the faith of the Son of God.” 

I have gone through the fire and the flood ; and 
if it had not been for my Heavenly Father, who 
took me by the hand and led me, I! know not 
what would have become of me. Nothing gave 
me such a sense of succor as the thought that Giod 
was with me. I have been in darkness, in the 
night, in profound perplexity, in about every 
trouble that man can experience, in pretty much 
every suffering that the heart knows; and I bear 
witness that Christ stood by me. He has beeu 
accessible tome. He is the manifestation of God, 
he is my Brother, he is my personal Friend. And 
nothing bas so quieted my feelings, nothing has 
so incited me to industry and various economies, 
nothiog has so taught me how to wait, and not to 
flinch when the pinch came, nothing has kept my 
mind so sweet during provocations, as the con- 
sciousness, in the soundless night, when prayers 
had no answer, that I felt the hand of God. 

Men are so made that they need God as much as 
the babe needs the mother’s breast. They need 
God all the way through life. They need faith in 
a Being in whom is concentrated all wisdom, all 
goodness, all certitude of knowledge, allsympathy, 
and all nursing care; and that is Jesus Christ to 
me. And when he says, *‘Ccome unto me, and 
learn of we,” stop running after your own fears, 
stop seeking happiness in just the one narrow 
path that you have cut out for yourself, submit 
your will to the divine will, teach your nature 
to say to the unfolding of God's decrees, ‘* They 
are planned of God, therefore they are best, and 
I rejoice in them”—do these things and if the 
fruits of righteousness and joy in the Holy Ghost 
do not abound in your soul then convict me as a 
talse witness. But no soul ever went tothe living 
Saviour with the, consciousness of its need, and 
said, ** Guide erring steps, strengthen my 
weakness, accept my feeble love,” and opened bis 
heart to God, and was willing to be led by him, 
that God’s soul did not flowin cleansing tides into 
him, and that he did not rejoice and say, **! can 
do all things through him that strengthens me, 
and without him nothing.” 

Oh, that | could give this to others as it comes 
tome! I have often wished that I could make 
people look upon'‘nature as I do, it is so beautiful 
and so comforting tome, I can take a few precious 
stones, and go into my study, and lay them on 
the table, and have them exhale something that 
quie's me; and I wish I could make other people 
as happy as | amin thosethings. But oh! above 
all gems, above the walls of precious stones, 
through and behind the gate of pearl, higher than 
the river of life or the golden streets, sits One 
upon whose brow is no wrinkle, whose face is 
fairer than the sun, and in whose eye is unfathou 
able sweetness, who says, “Come unto me, and I 


| will give you rest.” 


vant, 


PERSONAL. 

—Justin McCarthy is not dead—except politically. 

—Alvin Adams, founder of the Adams Express 
Company, died recently at his home in Watertown, 
Mass. 

—Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison has returned. His wel- 
come abroad was cordial everywhere and from all 
Classes. 

—A telegram announces again the failing health of 
the Pope. His limbs are partially paralyzed, but no 
immediate danger is apprehended. 

—Rev. Dr. Edward Hall, Professor of Theology in 
the Auburn Seminary, died at his home in Ayburn N. 
Y., on Saturday last, in his 76th year. 

—Bishop Marvin and Rev. BF. R. Hendrix, of the 
M. FE. Church South, reached home Aug. 21 after 
25,000 miles of travel in ten months; round the world, 
in fact. 

—Rt. Rev. Amedeus Rappe, formerly R. C. Bishop at 
Meveland, Ohio, died at St. Albans, Vt., aged 77. He 
was widely known as a temperance reformer and 
missionary. 

—The Rev. Samuel Colceord’s Chickering Hall Gos- 
pel services are to be resumed September 16th. Chas. 
L. Gunn has a new choir of 200 voices in training for 
these services. 

—The Associated Pioneers of the Territorial Days of 
California celebrated the twenty-seventh anniversary 
of the admissien of California into the Union, Sept. &, 
at Long Branch, N. J. 

—After a very successful pastorate of five years at 
St. Paul, Minn., Rev. ©. M. Terry resigned August 26. 
His church has more than trebled its membership in 
that time. It is now 300. 

—The Rev. Hyram A. Wilder, aged fifty-five years, ° 
for twenty-eight years a missionary of the American 
Board, died in Hartford, Conn., Sept. 7th. He was 
the first American missionary among the Zulus in 
South Africa. 

—The Pope has sent bronze medals to Mrs. Gen. 
Sherman, Mrs. Thomas Layton, of New Orleans, and 
Mrs. Winnifred Patterson, of St. Louis, in acknowl- 
edgement of their filial gifts and many good works. 
It is again rumored that the Pope may bestow the 
“golden rose’’ upon Mrs. Sherman. 

—One hundred years old! On the 24th of last 
month Mrs. Sperry, of Rockport, ©., died, being within 
eleven days of completing her one hundredth year. 
Rev. EF. H. Votaw of Berea, ©., conducted the funeral 
services, making very appropriate remarks from Isa. 
ixv., 20: “For the child shall die a hundred years 
old.”’ 

—A Mississippi paper says that during a recent ill- 
ness of the telegraph operator at Martinsville, on the 
Jackson Railroad, the office was managed by Mollie 
Short, who is only 10 years of age. She sent messages 
and trains, and received orders for conductors from 
the train-dispatcher’s office, in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Dr. William Black, of the Scotch Livingstonia Mis- 
sion, died of fever at the Mission at Lake Nyassa, in 
the midst of his labors. He was a medical inissionary 
of wonderful zeal, and fine adaptation to his position 
and to the duties which he had assumed. He died at 
an early age, being only thirty, and had just under- 
taken the work in Central Africa from which such 
important results were expected. 

—Lucy Stone, on her way to Colorado, was struck 
by the efficiency of men in departments usually al- 
lotted to women: *“ They dusted the car inside and 
out with vigor and despatch; in some cases going 
over it three times before they were satisfied with its 
completeness. They seemed to do it just as well as 
women would have done it. In the sleeping cars the 
beds were neatly made by men, and also plenty of 
clean towels were kept in the dressing rooms, after 
the manner of tidy housekeepers.”’ 

—Of the late Mr. William Longman, the “Academy” 
says: “‘ Mr. Longman’s courtesy and kindness of heart 
had won for him a large circle of friends, not in 
London only, but also in Hertfordshire where he had 
a country house and passed a good deal of his time, 
taking a warm interest in local affairs. Indeed, his 
lectures on English history were originally intended 
to instruct his neighbors at Chorleywood. He leaves 
behind him a widow and eight children. One of his 
sons, Mr. C. J. Longman, is engaged in business, and, 
with two sons of Mr. T. Longman, Mr. Thomas N. 
Longman (a partner in the firm) and Mr. G. Longman, 
represents in Paternoster row the fifth generation of 
the great publishing bouse.”’ 

—Miss Florence Nightingale writes as follows to the 
Lord Mayor of London: 

LONDON, Any. 17. 

My Lorp: If English people knew what an Indian famine 
is worse than a battle-fleld, worse even than a retreat: and 
this famine, too, is in its second year there is not an English 
man, woman or child who would not give out of their abun- 
dance, or out of their economy. If we do not, we are the 
Turks who put an end to the wounded. and, worse than they, 
for they put an end to the enemy's wounded, but we by new- 
lect to our own starving fellow-subjects: and there is not a 
more industrious being on the face of the earth than the 
ryot. He deserves all we can do. Having seen your adver- 
tisement this morning only, and thanking God that you have 
initiated this relief, I hasten to inclose what I can, £25, hop- 
ing that I may be allewed to repeat the mite again, for all 


will be needed. Between this and January our fellow-creat- 
ures in India will need everybody's mite—given now at 
once-—-then repeated again and again. And may God bles 
tbe fund. Pray believe me, my Lord. ever your faithful Aer 
PLOKENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


The Right Honorable the Lord Mayor. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Sept. 3, to Saturday, 
Sept. 8. 


Financial Quotations 
Monday. Weenessas. 
Sept. 4. Sept. 5. 
Gold (highest) ..... eee . eet 
Legal Tenders..... 6.00 ........ 
Gevernoment Bonds. 


(These figures indicate the highest nominal retes.) 


Sixes. (#1. r..... IRON socos 
9.1. r. ... ... 105% 
5-30, 1887. ©....... eos % 
5-20. ©.......... oo 

Fives. isl. c... Wik 

és. c. > 108 

Hida tor State Bonds, 

Alabama 6e. "%)..... ay N.Y. 66, C.L. 1877... — 
au 28, "GB. N.Y. C.L. 87s... — 
ao Be. "Mi..... N.Y. He. 
d ha. N.Y. fa, 187... — 
do A. &C.R. — N.Y. 6. G.L. 1885... - 
do N.Y. 6a, G.L.. 81... — 

Ark. ts, tunded.. N.Y. ¢66.G.L. #4... — 

do is. 3 N.Y. &6.G.L. 1876... — 
do 74. M. aL. N.C. (8, O.Jan.& Ju 1s 

do 7a, M. O. K.. 4 N.C. (4. N.C. © 

do 7a, Ark.«. @. A.40.. 

Connecticut N.C..coup.. of.J.4) 4 

do 78. new oonds. act, '&..... 
ao 78 ind’sed. deo 
40 7s. oonds 107 7% 

Indiana 5s........ N.C..N.B., A.&U... 7% 

It). coup. fe, “T7..... N.C.. ciaseal... 

6a. coup. _ dado Ik 

il). War ioan....... -- do do 6... 

do & Khode te... 
do N.FLD. 52 south Carolina 6s.. 40 
40 Penite’t’ ry. 52 G0 s,.Jan.4Ju. 
ao 52 do Avur.&0c. 32 
dado Sa. BK i875 52 ao LA «J. 40 
do 1 40 L.C. "8 # 
ado 7a. consol’ 4. 78% ao 7s a7 

Mich. - do Non-fund.o. 

Go ta. I835........ Tenn. 6a, old........ 
- 10 Ge, neW....... 43% 

Missour' “#. new ser. 4's 

wl a0 n.b.. w 
Le 106 a0 n.b.. 

Funding b. do consol........ 78 

Asvium or U.d. 40 @x.mat.coup 65 

H. & due 40 consol... 27a se. 4! 

Ha do deferred...... 

N.Y. . D. of Co. 3. 1994 74 

N.Y.C. Loan.... — d0 emal! b..... 

Foretan Exchauge.— 
dave. Gaye. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending § September 8, 1877. 


Hutter.—Receipts for the week were 28.372 
packaves. Exports 15.574 packages. The market is 
steady, and fall make, both State and Wemsern, is 
quick sale. Exporters have taken liberally, and 
are reducing the stock itn refrigerator storage but 
atlow prices. Nice long State dairies or creameries 
are wanted for export, but there are some summer 
made parcels of Northern Welsh butter arriving, 
pondeecript lots, part cheesy and sour. or rancid 
on tope and sides that have no recular market 
value. Fine high flavored fall bucter is suleable 
at 2ke tec. Good. honest yellow early State firkina 
at fine fresh Western creamery, 252 
and low grade state and Western butter for West 
India packing goes at alice. We quote: Fine 
fresh creamery make, Xc.; tine fall private dairy 
fair to good fall butter, 426; early 
summer make butter, Mc: fresh Western mill 
butter, common packing butter, 

Cheese. — Keceipts for the week were 50.4% 
boses. Exports 51.50 boxes. Gold Prices 
advanced one doll. per ewt. and held firm at the 
clvse, buyers acted ‘ittie tired, and the opinion 
seems to gain ground that fail prices are pretty 
well discounted, and that a slight reaction is quite 
as probabie as any further advance. The * Trade” 
were surprised last Monday by the sudden advance 
at Utica and Littie Falls, and it is evident that the 
pattern of price is cut up there in the Mohawk 
Valley every Monday, and New York follows suit 
(if she can) for the balance of the week. At Utica 
the “ Weeks” factory brought 12%; seven other 
factories held off ana finally sold at 12%, these last 
probably making the price on a hundred other fac- 
tories whose buyers and sellers had agreed to be 
governed by the Utica market. Home trade is 
siow and easy, export business makes the price. We 
quote: Fine factory, fair to 
partly skimmed, tke lic. 

BEage.—The market has been per dozen 
higher. Choice fresh marks sold at 22c. on Thurs- 
day, and close to-day at Mk« Tle. 


Dressed Poultry and Game.—Chickens. 4@ 
fowls, turkeys, Maléc.; ducks, M@ 
Partridges, per pair. Toe$1.00; grouse, per 
pair, 

Beeawa x, pure, MaWe. 

Beans.—Mediums, crop per bush.. $2.2%5e 
$2.40; marrows, crop I*77, per bush., 

Dried Apples.—At the moment there ts no de- 
mand whatever for old ocute.and to realize sales 
must be made at te5c. There is some new south- 
ern arriving, with sales of quarters at ée@4kc., and 
bright sliced. «fc. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVEENMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold 
Stiver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 


ASSETS, $8, 129, 925.68 


All Policies issued after April 1, = shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th. 1577, illaa- 
trated by a Whole Lite Pelicy issued at age 30, and discontinued after three or 
more full annual premiums shall have been paid in cash. 


Additimal 

Premiums paid before lapse. ‘Time under the Amount Due oa on Last Day of 

| au’. 

Premiums & Interest 
Age w hen! ‘ Aw Amaunet to be deducted Insurance 
No. Amount. stopped. Years. Daya. at Due Heirs. 

death Poltey No. | Amount. Premiums 
3 212 $104 ] | $750.s7 $8,550.19 
5 138 19.100 5 139.18 8,660.82 | 7,525.82 
6 10,000 1,655 U6 8,344.95 | 6,982.96 
37 | 6 67 43 10,000 7 1 «8008.95 6,420.95 
4 7 | 000 2,340.74 7,660.26 | 5,843.26 
10 2 270 | 10,000 2,843.24 7,156.76 | 4,886.76 
il 2497 ‘l iM w | 0000 3,206.85 670615 | 4.20715 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Avents Wanted. Apply te Director's Office, or to any Agency of the Company. 


NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 


LOUIS W. BURNHAM, Mavager. 
B. G. BEANS, Manager. 


BOSTON OFFICE: i653 TREMONT STREET. 


POMEROY’S INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT 


AND PERMANENT DRAB PAINT 
For Shingle and Tin Roofs and other Qutside Uses. 


In 1874 the roofs of our extensive Floor Oil Cloth Works, being old and decaying, were leak- 
ing badly, causing us great annoyance andiojury. Being unwilling to assume the expense of 
new roofs, we tried a paint advertised for curing such defects. Not working to our satisfac- 
tion at all, we prepared a paint from such materials as we had for years proved in our own 
business, and cov ere -d our roofa, shingle and tin (some 30,000 square feet), with one coat of it. 
After three years’ exposure to summer and winter, rain, frost, snow, and heat, this One Coat 
of our paint bas stopped all leaking and decay, and is as effective as at first. 

This absolute proof of its superior value arrested the attention of others in our city, anda 
demand _— sprung up for it without any effort or even any intention on our part to make it 
tor general use. 

fundreds have already used it, and the uniform testimony is, that **it is the best 
paint we ever used” for the purposes intended. 

Fome of the great public institutions of the State, and large manufactories, as well as 
some of our finest private Svea > ouses are now using this paint, and floding it exactly as 
we represent it in every respect herever it is used in city or country, it so recommends 
itself that others are apply ing to us for it. 

itis made of Pure Linsee ! und the most durable materials, and we guarantee 
that it «hall be made of A... other, for we chiefly rely upon ita own merits to secure its 
general use and public approval. 

The body of this paint is so heavy that One Coat only is necessary to give perfect satisfac- 
tion on shingle or tin roofs: while of other paints two or three coats are n As we sell 
it at about the same price by the pound or gallon as other ioferior or worthless kinds, the 
saving of material and labor in going over a roof but once makes it by far the cheapest paint 
for use in tbe market. 

Every farmer whose house or barns have old. decayed and leaky roofs can at once arrest 
decay and cure defects by the use of our paint. It is only necessary to replace the few moat 
defective shingles with new ones, fill any small holes with our cement, and then (with a 
whitewash or roof brush) cover the whole with a single liberal coat, in order to get a roof 
that were many years more of useful service. 

Even if the shingles are new and perfect, the handsome appearance of roofs so painted, 
the protection afforded against fire from sparks and flying cinders, and the preven- 
tion of decay beginning, will well repay its small cost. 

This paint is just as good and useful for houses, barns, fences, railroad uses, iron work, 
and other outside purposes as for roofs, wherever a most durable paint is needed. We make 
no fancy tints. 

We make it of a rich brown color, and also ina light drab, and sell it ground and mixed 
ready for use, by the barrel or gallon. If it needs thinning, only linseed oil should be used. 

A sbingle roof requires but about ore and a baif gallons to a square (10x10 feet). and a tin 
roof about one-third (1-3) that quantity, so that the small cost and tabor will be more than 
repaid every year. 

Every farmer, railroad company, or manufacturer, having buildings and roofs worth 
caring for, protecting against fire and preserving, can not afford to neglect the use of this 
paint; and mow is the season to put it on, before the falland winter caina, frost and snow 
ae with them endless annoyance, injury and decay. A few dollars expended in this way 
would save thousands of roofs, which the owners otherwise must be at the expense of cover- 
ing with new shingles or tin. 

The references we can give are of the very highest and most reliable character, being 
such as the following: 


Dr. J. P. Gray, Sup’t. N. ¥. Lun. Asyl., Utica. | Messrs. J. 8. & M. Peckham, stove manuf’s., Utica. 
Mesers. Kusse! Wheeler & Son, stovemanuf's., Wm. A. Everts, Eaq., 
James Benton, Esq., and many others, including Cotton Factories, Gas Works, &c.,, &c. 


For further information apply to us at our Factories on Cornelia, Columbia and Cooper 


Streets, Utica. 
THEO. POMEROY & SON, 
75 Columbia St., Utica, N.Y. 
N. B.— Liberal Discounts made to the Trade, 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


Third St., St. Louls, Mo., and a Wholesale Depot at Wm, King & Bro.’s, No. 
2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE om Application. 


Please state paper you saw this in, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The Little Wonder. 


The most complete. perfect. and useful bc use- 


hold tool in existence, A tack-hammer, screw- 
driver, can-opeper, nut-cracker, gas-piiers, pinch- 
ers and stovepipe-crimper combined in one neat 
and practical implement. The pipe-crimper alone 
is worth ten times the price of the whole. With it 
one can put together the worst of pipes with per- 
fect ease in almost po time. Every family in 
wants une of these tools, and I want 1,00 

ents to take the money for them. sample and 
full particulars by mai), postpaid, for 25 cents. 


M. LININGTON. Maneatacturer, 
47 Jackson hicage. 


ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 
Rev. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler. % full 
@ engravings; pages. PRICE $1.25. 
rought down to date.and wil! outse!l yd. iD 


this line. Send for Circulars to American Pupb- 
lishidg Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Lil., Cina... Ohio 
day at home. Samples worth $5 

$5 to $20 STINSON & Portland, Me. 
—The choicest inp the wor!d—Impcrters’ 
Prices— Largest Company in America— 
amu staple article—pleaseseverybody-— Trade 
continually increasing—Agents wanted every- 
where— best inducements—don't waste time—Send 
for Circular to Robert Weils, Pres’t of the Original 
American Tea Co., 4) Vesey Bt. N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287. 


IT PAYS tosett our rubber hand-printing stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. Harper & Bro., Cleveland, 0. 


a year to Agents. Ovfft an? a 

$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ad- 

dress, J. Worth & Co., St. Lous, Mon 
free ta Aventa, 


$ WATCHES. 
dress COULTER & CO.Chicago 


Cheapest in the known 


world. sample wate 
$1 9 a day at home. pgente wanted. Outfit and 
TRU 
either sex. Send stamp for 
and ‘Catalogue free. R. L. FLETCHER, || Dey st. N.Y 
Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Stapie troods to deacers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ: 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,68 & Home St., Cincinnati, VU. 


For terms 
term? free. & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
papere or 30. for #1 package 
$90 Sa)l- 
PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


5 to$10aday 
ay mall or express. No boys 
Salesmen to sell to Merchants, 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


easily made. Business new 

anted. J. F. Ray, Chicago. 
ary and expenses paid to acceptab: e men, 

Address, A. CouLTgER & Co., Chicago. 


and highly respectable for 
85 to $10 ~ day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
ANTE! City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis,.Ma 
The Tip Top Package i« the large 
Best selling out. , RE EAD ANP. SEF. 
Sher No Paper 
gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, 


Lake © Diamond Pin. Amethyst Stene Kine iniald wit! 
gold. Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Gold-piated Wed 

Bet Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowere: ans! SI n. 
Ladies Pancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold Collar beat. m, Gens 


Goild-plated Watch Chain and Set of Gold 


The entire Lot sent post-paid for HO) 
EXTRAORDINGAKY INDTOR 

MENTR TO 4GRENTS i. BR! DE, 
Clinton Piace, New York. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kaneas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Coupon Bonds guar- 

We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never losta dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal; no +p through us ever did 

or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 

lars and references. J. WATKINS & 

LAWRENCE, KAN.. or HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 43 Broadway. New York. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Batter, Cheese, Eags, etc.. on Commin- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YORK. 

Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,.”’ Catski!! 

Mountain and other crea meries. 
We will during 


A GREAT OFFER !! 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & One : ANS, oew and 
second-hand of first-class makers inclaoding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or lnostall- 
—_ or to let until paid for than ever before 
fered. WATERS? GRAND SQUAKE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS INCLU DIAG 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOU DOLK ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
de $160 not usedayenar. Stop Oraan« 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868.8 Stops $75. 10 
tops $88. "2 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL anc 
TKRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount Teachers, 
Miniaters,Churche:,etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE W ATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square. N.Y. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times" says: “* Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful littie tnetra- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects: 
— of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and very 
teterenne effect Is produced with the chime o’ 
['nion. 

The Waters’ Pianos are known the 
very best. We are epabled to speak of these 


instruments with confidence, from persunal know! 
edge. Evangeltst 


eo A, I speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
ee, as being of the 
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HOME-MADE PICKLES, 


By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


LMOST every variety of condiment or del- 
4 icacy now ip general use on our tables can 
be so easily obtained in the markets, groceries or 
confectioners’ shops that it is a great temptation 
to housekeepers to relieve themselves of the 
trouble and fatigue of making them. No geubt 
most of these articles can be bought ready made 
at less expense than they could be prepared at 
home, because those for the market are made in 
larwe quantities and all the materials bought at 
wholesale prices. But is it not safer to endeavor 
to exist with a smaller quantity of these reli-bes, 
and, making them at home, be satisfied that the 
first eost should be more than those imported 
rather than risk the danger of the adulteration so 
common in almost every thing that is furnished 
iv our warkets or imported from over the waters ” 

‘It is astonishing to learn only a very small part 
of the infamous practice of adulteration that is 
earried on in every article of trade when it can be 
effected, and also how varied are the methods of 
effecting this work. The dearer and better class 
of substances used in food are combined with cer- 
tain proportions of a greatly inferior in quality 
but of the same kind, bought at a very low figure, 
and this mixture issold at a high price as the very 
best. Another way is to mix different substances 
of a very cheap kind with a portion of the true 
article the purchaser has called for. In these two 
methods the fraudulent mixtures are not usually 
essentially injurious to health. But there is a 
third mixture which no honest vender can de- 
clare to be free from ipjurious constituents. Ina 
fourth practice the maker and vender, having cut 
loose from any conscientious scruples, employ 
small quantities of some cheap materials that they 
are well aware are of a poisonous character. 

It is not to be supposed that this wretched 
practice arises from anv desire to injure those 
who purchase. Doubtless if the manufacturer 
could make as great profit by supplying the pure 
article he would do so. It is bad enough in its 
least exceptional aspect without supposing that, 
the gains being equal, they would have any desire 
to practice the fraud. In the first place it origin- 
ates in the cupidity of those whose business it is 
to prepare and sell these articles to supply the 
public demand and at the same time realize large 
profits ; and the evil is kept alive by the ignorance 
ofthe purchasers. After using adulterated articles 
for some time, if their attention is called to the 
dishonesty that has been practiced on the public, 
or if some dealer's conscience prompts bim to are 
form, his customers having become accustomed 
to these impure articles are too ignorant or indo- 
lent to examine and ascertain tne truth. But if 
he brings the pure article which his return to 
honest practices leads him to furnish them, the 
difference in 
patrons that they call bis honest act a fraud. 

We some time since heard of a milk man who, 
turning from the errors of his ways, felt that asa 
Christian hé could no longer procure part of his 
milk from a town pump, and begau to supply his 
eustomers with pure unadulterated milk. This 
continued for some days, when an old lady came 
to him in great indignation, saying: 

*Jobn, I have bought milk of you for ten years 
and never, till now, had cause for complaint ; but 
for several days of late a nasty yellow scum rises 
on the milk that is absolutely disgusting. and I 
cant put up with such dishonesty any longer. 
You must either bring we such milk as you used 
to or I shall be compelled to seek a new milk 
man.” 

A grocer once, convinced of the dishonesty 
practiced in these various adulterations, deter- 
mined from that time on to serve his customers 
with articles free from any false ingredients. But 
the pure pepper, mustard, etec., differed so materi- 
ally in taste and color from the old compounds with 
which the public had grown familiar that a great 
" prejudice arose against the honest tradesman, and 
nearly ruined him. 

Moral.—Learn just what constitutes a pure 
article, and, as far as in your power, manufacture 
it yourself. 


RECEIPTS. 
CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

Select those that have grown rapidly; cut off within 
full half an inch of the stem, and pick none over three 
inches long—if a little shorter all the nicer—and not 
larger round than a delicate little finger. Wash care- 


looks and taste so surprise his 


fully so as not to remove the roughness from the skin. 
When washed, put into a stone jar; cover them with 
boiling water, adding salt enough to make a weak 
brine. Let them stand in this brine twelve hours; 
then drain off the brine and cover with cold vinegar. 
To this vinegar put pulverized alum; one tablespoon- 
ful to every gallon, and one cup of salt. Add to this 
vinegar more cucumbers after preparing as above 
until vour jar is full of small cucumbers; then scald 
them—not boil—in this vinegar; then drain off care- 
fully; put in a few red peppers, if you have them 
fresh, and put allinto more vinegar and cover closely. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES (No. 2). 


Gather cucumbers, as above. Put into a stone jar; 
cover with strong brine-—-two pounds of salt to five 
quarts of water. Let them soak twenty-four hours; 
then drain off the brine and fill up again with boiling 
water, in which three fourths of an ounce of alum to 
every five quarts of boiling water has been dissolved. 
Put them on the back of range or stove where thes 
will keep warm; but by no means let them boil. 
Keep them there four or five hours; then pour off all, 
the water and fill the jar with good cider vinegar, as 
hot as it can be made without boiling. Put cloves, 
black pepper, mace, etc., unground, into a bag and 
throw into the vinegar while heating, and leave it in 
the jar after the vinegar has been poured over the 
cucumbers. Cover closely and set in a cool dark 
closet. 

TO PICKLE CAULIFLOWERS. 

Cut off each cluster from the main head, leaving on 
as much of the stem as you can. Wash carefullly; 
and for a peck of the clusters sprinkle overafull half 
ta Keep them in the salt all night or full 
twelve hOurs, when all the sait must be shaken off, 
taking care not to break the clusters. Throw in a 
dozen pepper-corns, and cover with sealding hot 
vinegar. Cover closely, and set aside for use. They 
will be ready ina few weeks. 

PICKLED CABBAGE. 

Take solid heads of purple cabbage; remove 
all the outside leaves; slice from across the head 
not up and down—thin even slices. Put in a 
large bowl or stone pot one layer of cabbage ; 
then sprinkle salt over it; repeat this with salt; put 
in another layer about an inch thick; sprinkle on 
more salt, and so on till the cabbage is all in. Finish 
with salt on top. Let it stand twenty-four hours. 
Then to one gallon of best cider vinegar add one 
ounce each of mace and whole black pepper and a 
little mustard seed. Drain off all the brine from the 
cabbage and pack the cabbage into a stone pot or 
pots according to the quantity made; have the vine- 
gar and spices scalding hot and pour over the cab- 
bage. Let it stand closely covered till cold; then 
pour off the vinegar, scald, and again pour over the 
cabbage. Repeat this three or four times, then cover 
the jar very tight and put aside in a cool dark place. 

GREEN PICKLES. 

Put quarter of a pound of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of cayenne pepper, one ounce ginger, one ounce 
white pepper, two ounces of shallots into two quarts 
of best cider vinegar; boil it a short time, cool, and 
then pour over any freshly gathered vegetables or 
fruits which you desire to pickle. Coverclosely. Set 
in a cool, dark place. 


Che Aittle Holks. 


DOWN IN A COAL MINE. 
By LAWRENCE FRASER. 
os \ YELL, Joe,” said I as we were sitting at 
the breakfast table one pleasant June 
morning, longingly eyeing mv last strawberry aud 
jingling the pieces of ice in my empty goblet as I 
spoke, *‘ well, what's the plan for to-day’ Can 
we visit one of the mines, do you think 7” 

“Yes, I suppose we might as well,” said my 
companion, speaking very leisurely. ‘“*I don't 
believe we're going to have any rain after all; Old 
Probabilities needu’t have been so sure about it.” 

Though why on earth rain should make any 
difference to us tramping around five hundred feet 
under ground, where daylight never thinks of 
coming to drive out the darkness made only more 
night-like by the flickering oil lamps of the miners ; 
where summer and winter forget to relieve the 
monotony of an unvaried year; and where no 
storms come and norain save the water that drops 
and trickles unceasingly from the rocks above. 
below and around, why rain should make any 
difference to us I could not imagine: however, 
I acquiesced and after some rough preparation 
fora rough excursion we started out. *‘We” consist- 
ed of Joe, myself and the coachman, who once had 
worked in the mines as an engineer, but who had 
left his position after a woful accident had 
occurred ready to do any work that would drive 
starvation off rather than return to the mines. 
“Why, sir,” said he to me, ‘when I seen that 
feller’s light disappear and looked up just in time 
to ketch a glimpse of his heels a goin’ down over 


the curb, he a bavin’ pitched over headforemost 
into the shaft, | was that struck with horror | 
couldn't ba’ lifted my little finger. Us two was 
there all alone, he being watchman and | a mindin’ 
the night-pumps: but I run for men and the 
superintendent like a shot. llowsoever, it weren't 
no use: he were all mashed to a jelly, that feller 
were: atall of five-hbuudred feet ain't calculated 
to be an easy one. An’ I quit work that night an’ 
hain t worked in the mipessinee and what's more 
I never will again.” 

In the meantime we had been trampiog steadily 
along the railroad track that led to the mine— 
my two companions walking carelessly along with 
the skillful ease of railroad men. But I trying 
nonchalantly to follow their example performed a 
variety of evolutions first on one leg and theu on 
the other—slipping, tripping and sliding about as 
ouly au inexperienced person can do—until my 
attention Was suddenly attracted to an immense 
mound, or rather a small mountain, of something 
that looked like broken slate rock, near toa very 
large, unpainted, weather-heatenu, dust-begrimed, 
wooden building. almost three times as bigh as an 
ordinary city house. 

**Here we are,” said Joe; “this is the mine— 
that is, one entrance to it—the slope, you know. 
Look! you can see the shaft over yonder,” I 
looked in the direction indicated and saw, about 
half a mile distant, another great black building 
and another mound of rocks. ** Lou see,” he con- 
tinued, “almost every coal mine has two entrances, 
the shaft and the slope. There is very little 
chance, with two places of egress, for that terrible 
culamity which so often occurs where the single 
shaft becomes blockaded—imprisoument in the 
mines. Up the perpendicular shaft there runs 
the elevator, or carriayve as it is called: but the 
slope is simply a tunnel of a very steep grade. 
The cars are hauled out of the mine through the 
slope by a stationary engine. There's some cars 
now, just coming out ; see ‘em 7" 

“So there are,” said I, “‘but where are they 
going to, up that trestle-work ’ intotnhat big build- 
ing. eh 

“Why, of 
breaker.” 

* Well, what if it is” said I. ** You needn't say 
‘of course’ either, for 1 baven't the slightest idea 
what you mean. What is the breaker, anyway 

“Why, you see,” said Joe. although | didn’t at 
all, and I'd just told him not to take evervthing 
as a matter of course, * vou see that when the coal 
first comes out of the mine it ain't fit for immediate 
use any more than wool just sheared from the 
sheep is fit to make a coat of. It’s all in big lumps 
and little lumps and full of impurities, and neeus 
to go through some preparation before it can be 
sent to market. The coal is drawn out of the 
wine up to the top of this building, the breaker. 
It is there dumped and slowly finds its way down, 
being graded aud picked over and broken until at 
last it comes out at the bottom prepared for mar- 
ket in the different sizes, ranging all the way from 
that of a loat of bread to pieces as small as a 
chestnut. But come up into the building with 
me and you can see the operation for yourself.” 

We mounted a long flight of steps and entered 
the immense building, irregular and bristling with 


eourse,” said Joe: “that’s the 


beams and planking from which there hung« 


innumerable blackened cob-webs, with an atmos- 
phere filled with flouting particles of coal-dust 
and echoing the rumble of the noisy machinery 
and still more noisy coal. 

When I liad beome somewhat accustomed to 
my situation my attention was attracted to a 
company of very small, dirty, sickly-looking boys, 
who were picking away for dear life at the coal 
that rattled by them in wooden trouch-like slides. 
Near by sat as dirty and sickly-lookinga man, who 
was armed with a long and slender rod. With 
this, every now and then, he would persuadingly 
poke one of the small boys more lazy than the rest 
who perhaps had stopped to gaze curiously at the 
strangers, 

“These are cracker-boys.” said my companion. 
* Just think of these little fellows, none of ‘em 
over eleven or twelve, and some as young as six, 
working here all day picking the slate out of the 
eoal. It's no wonder that we have trouble be- 
tween Labor and Capital, when Capital keeps 
such a school as this and Labor is trained in it. 
But sometimes these little fellows turn out very 
well. Why, the superintendent of these outside 
works was a cracker-boy. However, there's more 


to see yet at the top; so come on.” 

Up we clambered through forests of dirt- 
begrimed beams, on flimsy, narrow, ladder-like 
stairs, to thetop floor of the building. Both ends 
of the loft terminated in inclined planes. One of 
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these was of large dimensious and open fully to 
view ; this was the plane on which I had seen the 
cars rising out of the slope. The other was small 
nud obseured by machinery and planking; this 
was the coal-channel leading down through the 
breaker. 

‘There comes a (rip now,” exclaimed my corm 
panion as we reached the floor. 

‘A what’ said 1, looking out toward the plane 
proper and noticing that a small train of cars was 
just coming into the building. 

“A trip,” said he; “they call ‘em trips instead 
of trains. A /ouded trip comes up out of the mine 
bringing up the coal; a /ight trip is the train of 
empty ears that woes back into the mine for an- 
other load. They shove the cars over on to this 
other track until they get enough eolleeted to 
make a trip. Wateh em: they re just going to 
send one down.” 

I watched the cars for a moment until they dis- 
appeared in the mouth of the slope, and then 
watched for another moment the wire rope which 
was attached to the cars as it slid smoothly along 
over the pulleys: when all of a sudden the rope 
stopped running. 

* Ah,” said |, ** they've run off the track; that’s 
too bad. [| hope it wou't interfere with our going 
down into the mine.” 

* Run off the track!” exeleimed Joe. Why, 
what do vou meanYy They ve got down to the 
end of the slope, that’s all’s the matter, When 
they get to the bottom mules become the propell- 
ing, orrathberthe “propulling” power. However, 
the guide aud lamps are waiting tor us. And I 
give you fair warning that it will be something of 
an exploit to go down into the mine; you'll be 
more anxious to get out into the open air again 
than you are now to leave it. I declare, here 
comes the guide after us.” 

* What are those curious eoffee pot-like affairs 
that he’s got in his band °" | asked. 

‘Those are our lamps,” replied my friend. 

Iwaygiue a conical copper vessel, about as large 
as an ordinary saucepan, with a tube as large as 
ones finger extending from the side, through 
which the wick yives a flame altogether unpro- 
tected, and you can conceive how astonished I 
was—I who thought that to light a little mateh in 
the mine or Co strike fire with a boot-nail was cer- 
tain death. 

“What! those our lamps lexclaimed.* Where 
are your safety lamps’ it ll be dangerous to use 
these.” 

“Oh, we don’t use no safety-lamps,” said the 
guide, just then coming up; “ leastwise, not asa 
common thing. They dou’t give enough light to 
work by. ‘These is safe enough any way ; the fire- 
boss fixes that.” 

“Ah yes, then its all right,” said I, supposing 
thata fire boss wasa bewly-invented machine 
alleviated. the difficulty of fire damp and so bad 
superseded the safety-lamp. 

Daring this time we had been tramping down 
the slope, picking our way through the mud, and 
every now and then bumping against the roek 
overhead which plainly admonished us that 
stooping was in order, until we emerged into a 
broader and loftier path, bringing up at length 
among a littie Knot of men at a place where the 
path seemed to end in a sheer black wall. Here 
the guide went off for a moment and brought 
back with him a s rong, sturdy-louoking man, 
whom he presented to us as Mr. Jones, the fire 
boss, and said to him, This ‘ere isa young man 
as is come from college to see the mine.” 

‘Tm very glad to see you, sirs,” said the fire 
boss; “Id be very bappy to show you about. 
Just step into the carriage bere, and we'll go down 
to the next vein, if you please.” 

I followed his directions in some astonishment, 
stepping into just such an elevator ip appearance 
as they use for merchandise in large commercial 
houses. 

‘Then the fire-boss isn’t a machine after all ” 
said I. 


* How wistaken I was! 

‘Why, bless you, said Mr. Jones. “I'ma 
fire-boss. ‘Lou see there are three stories or veins 
to this mine, and each vein bas a fire-boss. His 
business is to look after the general welfare of the 
miners in his vein, but chiefly to guard against 
fire-damp. I come down very early in the 
morning, before the men go to work, about three 
or four o'clock, and with my safety-lamp I go 
through every gang-way and cross-cut in the vein. 
When I come to any fire-dawp if there’s only a 
small quantity I explode it, but when there's 
much of it | take measures to fan it away.” 

‘**How can you tell the presence of the gas?” I 
asked, 

"Oh, sometimes you can see it, and sometimes 


you can hear it making a sort of hissing noise as 
it escapes from the crevices and cracks of fresbly- 
opened coal.” 

We had been walking along the gang-way as we 
were talking, turning out every now and then 
when we saw a twinkling light approaching to let 
a mule and one or two cars go trundling by. 
Throughout the mine the drivers were all very 
small. Itisafact that the smaller they are the 
better drivers they are said to make, for they take 
up the less room. 

‘I should think it would be great trouble.” | 
remarked, ‘“‘to take all those mules out every 
night and bring ‘em back again every morning.” 

‘So it would be, I’ve no doubt,” said Mr. Jones, 
“and that’s the very reason why we don't do it. 
The mule-stables are down here in the mines, and 
the mules are only taken out once in a while. 
Why, that fellow there hasn't been out for almost 
a year.” 

By this time we had come to a chamber where 
the mining proper was going on; that is, where 
they were blasting and picking out the eoal. The 
two men running the chamber had just fired a 
shot as we got there, and were looking over the 
coal that had come down. 

‘What luck 7?” said the fire-boss to one of the 
wen. ‘* Was it a good shot for you ’” 

‘‘A very bad one, sir,” he replied. ‘*‘ Good shots 
is scarce now ; luck ’s against us.” 

‘You see,” said my companion, ‘* these miners 
don't get paid regular wages. They work on 
shares like. The company gives them the place 
to work at, and pays ‘em so much a car-load for 
the coal they get out; but that’s all. The men 
have to buy their own tools and powder. But 
here we are at the shaft again, an’ I suppose you'll 
want to be goin’ up, so I'll bid you good-bye, sirs. 
I hope you've enjoyed your trip. You'’ve,seen at 
any rate what a bard rough life a miner’s is, so 
you'll make some allowances for their ways.” 

We bade him good-by, and stepped upon the 
carriage. Up we started, and after what seemed 
an endless ride came out where we could hear the 
birds once more, and feel the breeze again. 

Joe was the first to break the silence. 
did you enjoy the trip *” he asked. 

* Very mach,” I replied. 

‘“*Arent you glad to get out 

‘Very glad,” said 


** Well, 


THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


| () you know ansthing about Japan, Dore ? 

No? Well, it is a large country a great way 
from here, and the people who live there are not at 
all like us. They are very polite, but show their 
politeness in a funny way sometimes. For instance, 
when one lady meets another and inquires about her 
children, she does not say, *‘ How are yourchildren ?”’ 
and the other answer, ** My children are very well, 
thank you; but, “‘How are your most excellent 
little dragons ?’’ and the other replies, ‘“‘ My miserable 
little puppies are very weil, thank you.’’ Would you 
like to have your mamma speak of you asa “ misera- 
ble little puppy?” 

‘I don’t suppose I would like it at first, but you 
can get used to ‘most anything.” 

“Dore wouldn't care, anyhow, if he was only 
treated right. He would object when it came toa 
bone diet from a plate in the corner.”’ 

No danger of that. The Japanese mothers are as 
fond of their children as anyone—even if it is true 
that they knew nothing of kissing them until they 
learned it from Eastern civilized people. It is only 
an excess of politeness makes them talk in that way. 
You all know that the height of the mountain seems 
greater when the valley is deep; so if the lady places 
her children ona very low plane—among puppies, for 
instance—she intends to put her visitor in a good hu- 
mor by calling hers “ Most excellent little dragons.” 
For my own part I prefer the puppy. 

“TIT too. Their dragons are dreadful looking. Was 
there ever a real dragon?” 

* Was there, Herbert?” 

**Now you're laughing at me. Well, I don’t care if 
you do, for there was one for a whole night once. To 
be sure, I had been looking at pictures of them and 
eating nuts and candy till the very last minute be- 
fore bed-time, but I saw enough of them then. I 
don't care even to see the bones of that one they say 
they have found lately in those Chinese regions.” 

“IT would. What I want to know is if they were 
yellow.” 

“You can't tell that by the bones.” 

“Sure enough. But, you see, nothing is yellow now 
but birds.”’ 

* And fishes; don't forget them, Jack.” 

“| didn't mean to. Don't you remember that great 


big yellow shiny fellow that made faces at us from 
among the sea weeds in the dark corner of the aqua- 
rium?’ 

“Was n't he funny! He seemed to have a spite at 
little boys.”’ 

“Girls too, He made faces at us just the same, I 


did not like the whale, though. 
the pictures, and we had to watch so long before he 
came to the top.” 

“| guess he is not the ‘spouting’ kind; but he is 
good deal better than none.” 

Thatis true. A great many people from iniand 
far from the sea-coast—think when they come in sight 
of salt water they should see all the wonders of the 
deep; and thanks to the aquaria there is less disap- 
pointment among our Western visitors nowadays 
than formerly. 


He did not spout like 


“DEAR PATCHWORK: | think | have found the 
poetry your little friend learned; it is in Cowper's 
‘Task.’ We have all committed it to memory at our 
teacher's request :— 

‘Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men: 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much : 
Wisdom ts humble that he knows no more.’ 


FFIE MILLER.” 


And I would not put a straw injthe way of any 
grandchild of mine who wished to learn it. 


CITIES OF THE EARTH.—There are two hun- 
dred and fifteen cities with populations of over 
100,000 ; twenty-nine of half a million or more, and 
nine containing a million or more inhabitants 
each. Of these last fourarein China. New York 
—including Brooklyn, as we may rightfully do for 
purposes of comparison—and the greatest cities 
of the world stand in this order : London, 3,489,498, 
Paris, 1,851,792; New York, 1,535,622; Vienna, 
1,091,999; Berlin, 1,044,000; Canton and three 
other Chinese cities, one million each. New York 
being third in the list of great cities, without 
counting our New Jersey overflow. But, although 
third in point of population, it is behind all Eng- 
lish cities, many other European, and most of 
other American cities, in health and average 


longevity. 
Puysles. 


Contributions to this Department muat always be accompanied 
by solutions or answers. 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
30 letters. 


14, 23, 7, Wis greatest of all. 
13, 6, 10, 18, 29, 16 was a sign. 
15, 10, 4, 1, 6, 2A, 28, 18, 19 was an idol. 
21, 29, 22, 28, 23, 1, 2, 15, a place of a skull. 
* The lips of the righteous 27, 5, 12, 30, many.” 
8. 11, 17, 9 bad at one time oniy one inhabitant. 
“ The 3, 25, 20, 10 of man qre never satisfied.” 
The whole is found inthe Psalms. A. W. P. 


A WorpD PUZZLE. 


What brave general's name furnishes the letters for the 
following words? 


Cue. 

What tribe of Indians is named in the letters of the same 

name ¢ LIsLe LESTER. 
ENIGMA BLANKS. 

From my whole, a word of six letters, form the words to fill 
the biauks in the following: 

A little girl named —— went to make some purchases. 
After a short —— in the cars she reached the store where 
her mother was accustomed to —. When the grocer told 


her the price of —— she said she thought it was ——. Where- 
upon the man began such a —— (the whole) that —— grew 
frightened and did not —— to say a word, but hastened out into 
the —— witha very —— face. She wentat such a —— that she 


did not think where she was until she was many blocks out 
of ber way. She tripped and fell in the and made a great 


— in her dress, which was also covered with ——. A gen- 
tleman came to —— her and led herhome. When she —— the 
name of the street on the corner she was delighted, and at 
last ——- and weary she reached the house, where she —— to 
relate her - adventures. AGNES. 

A DIAMOND PU7ZZLe. 
In quantity. 
Part of the mouth. 
A bird. 
To blend. 
In quality. ALEX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST %. 


Hidden Places.—1. Hudson. 2. Troy. 4. Ithaca. 4. Albany. 
A Crossword Enigma.— Laurel. 
A Word Square.— MAR K 
RO & 
K BEBE L 
A Charade.—Neighborhood, (Neigh, bore, hood.) 


A Diamond Puazzie.— M 
GENOA 
MiNBRVA 
GORGE 
AVE 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. No. 


Farm and Garden. 


PALL FRU IT: NOT ES. 
By Hoyt COLEMAN. 

—A dwarf Duchesse of Oldenburgh 
apple tree has just given us a specimen 
apple which measures twelve inches in 
circumference and weighs eleven yand 
one-half ounces. Pretty good forasum- 
mer or early fall apple. The Duchesse 
is an excellent eating or cooking apple, 
a little coarse in flesh but sprightly and 
brisk in flavor. 

—The Copper Plum is fruiting with us 
for the first time. It is a large, round, 
greenish-yellow plum at present, but 
we heve not allowed it to ripen on the 
tree for fear of fruit thieves. The small 
crop, stewed, made an excellent dish for 
supper. The tree is a handsome grower. 

—Now that the later fruits are ripen- 
ing. one must discriminate as to the time 
of picking. Peaches must be full-colored 
but not mellow if we would have them 
in perfection, but the market fruit must 
often be picked before this stage is 
reached and we cannot always buy the 
“perfect peach” in market. Pears 
should be prked before they begin to 
soften, as they ripen much better in the 
house and color more beautifully when 
kept in the dark. Lift the fruit gently, 
and if its stem parts from the tree it is 
fit to pick. Some varieties are excep- 
tions to this, as the Rostiezer, which 
seems to ripen very well on the tree. 
Grapes can ripen only on the vine; they 
shrivel if picked too soon. The longer 
they hang the more saccharine they be- 
come. But sometimes it is a question 
whether you will eat them half ripened 
or not eat them at all, the decision being 
forced upon you by the prompt action 
of men and boys who take fruit when 
they see it, without regard to owner- 
ship or perfection of ripening. 

—Returning from a ten days’ vacation 
we find we have thus suffered (for the first 
time in four years) by the loss of several 
fine muskmelons and a new variety of 
watermelon which we were waiting to 
test with much eagerness. And now 
some booby, who doesn’t care a melon- 
rind whether it was an old Mountain 
Sweet or a new Vick’s Early, has carried 
it off and we have lost our labor, our 
melon and a prospective note for the 
Union. We know we‘have the’sympathy 
of our readers. 

—The early grapes are ripening fast. 
Hartford Prolific is the standard fer 
earliness, and this vear it seems to keep 
ahead of its younger and better rivals. 
The Eumelan is close behind; a good 
grape, not large but sweet and tender 
to the center and has the rare merit, in 
an early grape, of being a good keeper. 
The Whitehall is now the best early black 
we know. It is very large, tender, 
long before ripe, and very sweet when 
full ripe. The Brighton is the very best 
among the new red grapes; not entirely 
tender, but of very fine flavor. The 
vine is an excellent grower and bearer. 
Weare much pleased with the Croton 
this year. It has failed in so many places 
that we are surprised to find in a year 
when nearly all varieties are touched 
with mildew that the Croton is entirely 
free, growing thriftily and setting some 
fine bunches of white fruit, now nearly 
ripe. The Martha has thus far been the 
only white grape that has succeeded 
generally, but it is of inferior quality. 
The Elvira, a vwew white grape from 
Missouri, is fruiting with us for the first 
time, and we await the ripening of three 
small clusters with much iuterest. It is 
a strong, vigorous grower. Worden's 
Seedling, which is much liked in some 
parts of Western New York, is simply an 
improved Concord with all the charac- 
teristics of its parent and we think a 
greater tendency to burst open. The 
Rogers do not do well with us. A great 
deal of wood and not much fruit. The 
Delaware is bearing very finely. There 
is no better standard variety for this 
section. 

—The Philadelphia * Times,” speaking 
of peach culture in Delaware and Mary- 
land, says that thirty-five vears ago the 
market culture was unknown. There 
were only a few orchards in New Jersey. 
Ridgeway,a Philadelphia mercbant, and 
Reeves, a New Jersey grower, were the 
pioneers in Delaware, planting an 


orchard of 4,000 trees near Delaware City. 
Their success led Philip Reybold and 
his five sons to buy land at low rates 
and they soon had 40,000 trees in bearing, 
from which they supplied the markets 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York 
and Boston. Their agents were instruct- 
ed to throw overboard all fruit that 
could not be sold above certain prices, 
After 15 years the Reybolds found their 
lands would no longer produce healthy 
trees or marketable fruit. At the begin- 
ning of the war Mr. Vandegrift, five 
miles below Delaware City from an 
orchard of 2,000 trees sold annually 2,000 
baskets at prices ranging from 31.50 to 
33 per basket, making in five years a 
profit of $20,000. In 1865 a fariner cleared 
$1,600 from four acres. Another man, a 
laborer, from ten acres in peaches 
realized $2,000 annually for several years. 
Stimulated by this success large plant- 
ings were made uutil it is estimated that 
upwards of six millions of peach trees 
are now growing on the peninsula. 
Over production has wrought the finan- 
cial ruin of hundreds. In Delaware and 
Maryland upwards of 60,000 acres are in 
peach trees, and the land is worth &50 
peracre. Two millions of baskets worth 
225,000 are required to ship the fruit. 
Implements for cultivating and shipping 
at #10 per 100 trees, are worth &600,000. 
The growing to maturity of an orchard 
costs $30 per acre, or $1,800,000. Nearly 
*6,000,000 capital is invested in the busi- 
ness. There has always been a demand 
for first class fruit, no matter bow large 
the supply, and only the poor and worth- 
less has been thrown away. 


qyerrass TS made forCLEA RING HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN 


Terme: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
. ISAACSEN, No. & FU LTON ST REET, N. .¥. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


KF A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


E GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 


0 ten metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent. 


0 a PER Q QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


BAASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS® AT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Greal waridy of styles ai prices which would be tmpoanble for 
work of such without unequaled for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: . 


Five octave d double reed — 1 O O 


h tremulan 
Five octave or Ba ine stops. 1 4 


Seid also Ps... rset or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent A superior organ may now be purchased by the casy 
payment of 97.20 per quarter for ten quarters, Catalogucs free, 
MASON & HAM LIN ORCAN CO. 

154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 


Shriver's Patent Process. 


Old Crape. Veils. Bonnets, Dresses. 
Laces, Lace Shaw's, Grenadines, Hernani. 
Silks, and other light dress goods, no matter 


how faded or shabby appearance.restored 
t their original lusetre.and warranted to 


withstand water mpness or sea air, 
without affecting either ite texture or color. 

No garment need be taken apart to be 
re-finished, Orders by mai! promptly at- 
tended to. Beware of Counterfeites. 

SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Bulldin 
Broadway and Mth St.. New York. Brook. k- 
lyn Office : 29 Fulton &t. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


“Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian a Union. 


vent CUSRIONE, Feathers, ted- 
ding, and Mattresses, of wrades 


at &. I’, KITT Canal Street. New York. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estabi¢ iin 1697. 
Superior of ‘opper and 7 mounted 
sith the best Notary Han yings, tor 
Seho te, Parma. Fa: torres. Court s, 
Alarms« ocr er Putigt nted 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


ELL FOUNDERS, TROY, 
a superior quality of Bel 
Special attention given to CHU BELLA. 
in lilustrated Catalogue sent fre 


‘ - ch, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-wned, low-priced, warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent 


‘Biymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnsti,O, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Churches, etc... known she public since 

“26. ore tes. at“ THE ELL 
ND West T N.Y. New Paten! 
ave yt 


$3 PRINTING PRESS | 


Printe Cards, Enveloves, &c., 
equal to apy press. Larger sizes 
for large wor Dio your own print- 
ingand a: dAvertinen gand sare money. 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. (lr it cun be 
made muney business any- 
where. “Send « Stamp for targe C atalogue to 
KEL, BEY & | Mfrs.. Meriden Conn. 


And Milward’s Helix’ Neeaies. 
(in Patent Wrappers.) Sold Every where. 


— 
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PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class,and second to no others in the market in 
purt richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of als, and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush io twelve newest shades and «tand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of bulldings, inside and out. and for all 
puspeses where a perfect protective coating is re- 
quire 

Owing to the wonderful corering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. pre serve and beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and tron work. at 
from one-half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
omer mixed paints, or white ‘ead and tin- 


eed 

“THE ASKRESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkah, or other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such a8 are used in nearly ali the liquid or 
so-called hemica!l paints, and are guaranterd to be 
the moat du — + capes in the world for outside work, 
Send for samp! 

ASBESTOS ‘ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural implements, 
fences out-bulidings, Ac 

ESTOS FIRE-PROOF PAINT, 
67 pasion, white or light tints; for the protection 
a actories, Bridges. Botler Roome, and other 
wooden structures in danger of ignition from 
sparks, cinders, or flames,and also for preserving 
the class of Outbulidings, Fences, &c,, which are 
left unpainted. 
Roofing, Sheathing, Pipe and Boll- 
er ¢ ‘overings, Steem Packing, Ac. 

All these materials are prepared ready for uae, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for ali climates, 
and can be easily applied by anyone. ‘Liberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers. and Larye Con- 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, CATA- 
LOGU Es, PRICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | —" 


S7 Maiden New Voerk. 


Also 

for 

T. 8 & A. J. KIRKW WOOD, Chi . 
ale by PARKER , Bt. iwaie. 

CU., New Orleans. 
UPSON, Sanu Francisco. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 


“BEY ANT & STRATTON” 
SINESS CULLEGE, 

STREET, opposite City Hall, 
ie the only institution tn this city devoted exctu- 
sively te Business Training. The present prosper. 
ity of this college is due to the tmproved course of 
study and thorvugh discipline introduced by the 
present proprietor, whose experience ip the count- 
ing-house and store, and for several years as co- 
partner and comanager of Packard's Bryant & 
Stratton College, of New York City, bas assisted 
him in unde rstanding and supplying the wants of 
those prep: ‘ring for business. 

Instruction given only by persons of experience 
in business and teaching. 

Students can enter atanytime. It is pr referable 
that the student should have a few cays’ experi- 
ence in the college before making a permanent en- 


REOPENS SEPTEMBER 3. 
Call or send for cire a 
AGHORN, Principal. 


FE. GIFFORD, 


PENRY MOL I. ENHAU EK's 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
Instruction given m all branches of music. A 
thorough foundation latd beginners. Style ‘and 
nish given advanced pupi 
H. MOL AUER, Director. 
FE. Guanes, Secretary. 


J.R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 

BONED TURKEY, SALADs, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLOKED or FRENCH WAITERS. 

FULTON ST... near Jay. Brookltyn. 


$CRAP PICTURES, 


For Ornamenting Scrap Books, Japanese 
Jars, Umbrella Stands, and manner of 
Fancy Articles. Price from cents to cents 
persheet. Novel and beautiful designs by mail, 
Save @ to 10 per cent. by ordering trom 


W. VOUNG, 
60 Fourth mt... Breoklye, E-D.. | 


STRIVE and THRIVE! 


We furnish free by mail 100 cards, 100 envelopes. 
100 bill-headings, WW) note-headings. printed first- 
Clauss, adapted te your business, for lw of 
either for We. Send Se. stamp for price-list Po 
samples of printing. M ART IN & BENNETT, 
Montague St., Brooklyn. N. 


Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


497 £499 Fulton St.. cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 


Light House Furnishing Goods, Wall Rracke’«. 
Bohemian Vases, Jewe'ry and Seasonable Novel. 
ties in large variety. 


JAMES E. KAMSEY & CO., Prepre. 


ESTABLISHED i839. 


Ss. B. STEWART. L. D. HARDENBERGII, 


CARPETINGS, Oil CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


a 
if | 
174 — | 


~ 


Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1.50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


PLYS, INGRAINA, OIL CLOTHS, LIN- 
LEUMS&. MATTINGS, RUGS. MATS &e 


U RTAINS, LAMBR Ns, CORNICES. 
iAIKR MATTRE 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Telered and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROUKLYN. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Cencerd Street, between aud 

asbington Sireets, 
Family belp of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 


mestic service without regard to nationa.ity or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgweoed and Fayence Ware. A fne as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 Mate Street, Chicage. 


T-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles les 


Revolvers ize Monster Oct fon stam 
Guns Works, Caleage, & 


SHOT-GUNS, R VOLVERS, 
sent ©. D. for exa all charges paid. 
© risk; no humbug. for Catalogue. Ad- 


Great Western orks, Pittsburgh, Pa 


5 ‘ENTS and 3 cent stamp for @ peautifo. 
romo Cards, By or 3 White and 
sands with nam Resare Thou- 
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THE UNION 


Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 


Cannonading renewed at the Shipka Pass. 
—~The Commandant of Rustchuk claims to 
have defeated the Russians.——Gen. Melikof? 
removed for exceeding orders in Armenia.-- 
Brigham Young leaves an estate estimated 
at $2,000,000, to be equally divided among his 
children. Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McCormick is about to retire on account 
of ill-health.——Ex-President Thiers is dead. 

— Hale's piano factory. on West Thirty-fifth 
st., destroyed by fire; two persone were killed 
and four injured. Loss about $344,800.—— Ex- 
amination of Tweed by the Alderman’s Com- 
mittee postponed. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 


The Russians bave captured Lovatz.—— The 
American Science Association adlourned to 
meet at St. Louis next year.——The Socia! 
Science Association met at Saratoga. — 
American and British riflemen practice at 
Creedmoor. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept 5. 

Cannonading continues at the Shipka Pass 
—Minister Noyes formally received by 
President MacMahon. The remains of M. 
Thiers conveyed to Paris.——-The Pennsylva- 
nia Republican Convention indorsed Presi 
dent Hayes, and favored the unrestricted 
coinage of the silver dollar of 1793.——Crazys 
Horse has been captured.——The Massachu- 
setta Greenback Convention nominated Wen- 
dell Phillips for Governor. —— The Librarians’ 
Convention discussed the distribution of Pub- 
lic Documents. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 6. 

Mehemet Ali claims that the Russians have 
been defeated at Kechlowa, on the Lom.—— 
The Porte admits a deficit of 11,000,000 Turk- 
ish'pounds in the estimates for 1877-7%.—— 
There are nine counts in the indictment 
againet Gambetta. —— No changes will tb 
made in the New York Custom House until 
Congress meets.——Crazy Horse is dead.—- 
Several interesting papers read before the 
Social Science Association. —— William M 
Tweed began his disclosures of Ring transac- 
tions before the Aldermen's Committee. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


Mehemet Ali's advance guard is within eight 
miles of Biela.—A large Turkish force }- 
being sent to Nissa..—The obelisk, “ Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle,”’ is afloat.—— The President was 
cordially received at Marietta, Ohlo.-_— The 
Democratic majority in the California Legis- 
lature will be about 30.—- The Social Science 
Association closed its sessions at Saratoga.—— 
Resolutions relating to the tariff and com- 
mercial treaties were adopted by the Free 
Trade Conference .——Tweed's assertions re- 
garding themselves are denied by Hayes, Con- 
nor and Oliver. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER &. 

The Russian operations against Plevna are 
in progress.——In Armenia the Russians are 
acting on the defensive.—— The Pishery Com- 
mission's first decision is in favor of the 
United States.——The funeral of Thiers, at 
Paria, attended by a great multitude. — 
Abuses in the Philadelphia Custom House are 
reported. Sitting Bull still in British ter- 
ritory.——-The failure of Frank Leslie an- 
nounced. 


CG ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE 
STITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YO 


CONCURRENT KESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to article two of the Con- 
atitution. 

Resoived (if the Assembly concur), That section 
ove of articie two of the Constitution be amended 
60 as to read as follows. 

$1. Every male citizen the age of twenty-one 
years who shal! have been a citizen for ten days. 
and an inhabitant of this Btate one year next pre- 
ceding an election, and for the last months a 
resident of the county, and fur the last thirty days 
a resident of the election district in which he may 
offer his vote, shall be entitied tu vote at cuclh 
election inthe district of which he shall at the 
time be @ resident, and not elsewhere, for all off. 
cers that now are, or hereafter may be, elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may be 
submitted to the vote of the people; but the legis- 
lature may provide that elections for members of 
city boards shall be so regulated asto giveto mi- 
norities @ proportionate share of representation 
therein. Provided thatin time:f war, no electur 
in the actual military service of the State or: f the 
United ftates, in the army <r navy thereof.sha!! be 
deprived of bis vote by reason cf hisabsence from 
such election district; and the Legislature shal! 
have power to provide the manner in which, and 
the time and place at which, such abser.t electors 
may vote, and for the return and canvass of their 
votes tn the election districts in which they re- 
spectively reside. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 
ing amendment be referred to the Legisiature 
be chosen at the next general election of ren- 

ators, and that,in conformity to section one: f 

articie thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish. 

of for three wonths previous to the time of such 
lection 


STATE OF New York, 
In Senate. April 10, is77. § 
Theforegoing resolution was duly y passed, a me- 
forty of ail the senators elected voting in favour 
By order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New York, 
May 72, is77. \ 
uly 
ected 


CON- 
RK. 


In A 
resolution was 


The f ng a ma- 
jority of all the members el to the Assembiy 
voting in favor thereof. — 

By orde EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing an amendment to article three of the 
Constitution. 

Resotved (if the Atsembly concur), That section 
twenty-two of article three of the Constitution 
be amended #0 as read as follows: 

$22. There shall be in the several counties, ex- 

whose boundaries are the same as 


| the se of the -unty, bourd of supervisors, to be 


ovumposed of such members and elected in such 
manner and for such period as is or may be pro- 
vide i by law. 

powers of a boar t of supervis: rs may be cevulved 
upon the board «f aluermen thereof, except sich 
Gutles and powersastovolvethe making « f con- 
tructs, procuring supplics, or creating, auditing or 
allowing ecvunty charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether now existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shalt be and performed exc.u- 
sively by the board cf firance. 

Hesoleed Of the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Legisiature, 
to be chosen a’ the next general election of sen- 
ators. and that in conformity to seetion one of 
article thirteen of the Constitution, be 
lished for three months previous to the time of 
such election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. /? 
In Senete, April isi. 

The fo Oing reselution was du:y passed, a ma- 

jority of all the senators elected voting in faver 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 
In Assembly, May 22, 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, & ma- 
jortty of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. ; 
By order, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section of article 
six of the Constitution. 

Reaoived Gf the Assembly concur), That section 
aix of article six of the Conetitution be amended 
so that it ehall read aa follows: 

$6. Thereshall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general juriadicti.n in lawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court «1 
Appealsas nowits or maybe prescribed by law; 
and itehall be composed of the justices now in 
ffice, with one additiunal justice, to be clected as 
hereinafter provided, who shali be continued du- 
ring their respective terms and «f their succes- 
sors. Theexisting judicial cistricta of the State 
are continue d until changed pursuant to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices shail reside in the dis- 
trict In which ia the city of New Yuork,and five in 
the second judicial district, end four in each of 
the other districts. The Legislature may alter the 
districts without incressing the number, once 
after every enumeration, under the Constitution, 
of the inhalitants of the Ftate. 

Reso ved, if the Assembly concur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next general election r senators, 
and that pursuant to section one of article thir- 
teen of the Constitution, it be pubished fur taree 
months previous to the time cf such 

STATE OF NEW YORK, t 
In Senate, May 

The fosegotes resolution was duly passed,a ma- 
jority of all the senators elected voting In tavor 
thereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YorkK, / 
In Assembiy, May 22, 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of ail the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor there: f. 

By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an anvendment tu the Cunstitution in 
relation to the achools, 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That article 
nine of the constitution be amended by the adai- 
tion of the following sections: 

$2. Free common schools shall be maintained 
throughout the State rever. The legislature 
shall provide fur the instructi:n in the branches 
of elementary education In such schools of at 
persons in the State between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at jeast twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

ia. Neither the woney. property or credit of the 
State, por of any county, city, town, village or 
I district, shall be given, loaned or le or 
be otherwwe applied, to the support or in aid of 
any achool or instruction under the control or in 
charge of any church, sect, denomination or re- 
ligious seciety; nor to or in aid otany scho lin 
which instruction is given peculiar to any church, 
creed, sect, or Cenomipation, or to or in ald of any 
such instruction; nor to or inald of any school or 
instruction pot wholly under the control and 
supervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
legisiature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juveniie delinquents,as it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in institutions tn which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect, denomination 
or religious aoctety; nor shal! it apply to or affect 
the Cornell University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged and appropriated. 

ved ifthe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
amendment be referred to the legtsiatureto 

chosen at the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in conformity with section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be published 
for three months previous to the time of su 
election, 
STATE OF New YORK. 
In senate, May 3, 1876. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a 

ele of all the Senators e'ected voting in favor 


rect. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORK, 
In Assembly, May 4, 1876. 
The foregoing resciutiin was duly passed, a 


majority of ali the members elected to the Assem- 
biy voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT KESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section eleven of ar- 
ticle eight of the constitutivon, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money fur private pur- 
poses, and restricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, towns and villages. 

Rewived(.¢ the Assembly concur), That section 
eleven «f article eight of the constitution be 
amended #0 as to read as follows: 

$ Ji. No county, city, town or village shall here- 
after give apy money or property, or loan ita money 
or credit to or in aid of any individual, association 
or corporation, or become directly orindirectiythe 
owner of stock tn,or bonds of, any ass ciation 
or corporation; nor shall any such county, city. 
town or village be alluwed to incur any indebtea- 
ness, except for county, city. town or village pur- 
poses. This sectionsball autprevent euch cunty, 
city, town or village from making such provision 
for the aid or support of its p oras may beauthor- 
ized by law. Nocounty or city shall be allowed tv 
become indebted for any purp’ se or in any man- 
ner to an amount which, including existing in- 
debtedness, shail exceed five r cent. of the 
assessed valuation of the real estate «ff such 
county or city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
by the assessment rolis of suid county or city, on 
the last assessment for State or county taxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebtecness; and al! in- 
debtedness in excess of except 
such as may now exist, shai! absolutely void, 
excedtas herein otherwise provided. No county 
resent indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of ite real 
estate, subject to taxation, shail be allowed to be. 
come indebted in any further amou: t until such 
indebtedness ehall be reduced within such limit. 
except such indebtedness as may be provided for 
by the tax ery forthe then current year, ana ex- 
cept that the legislature, if it is deemed necessary 
for the interest of said city or county, may author- 
ize it to contract further indebtedness to an 
amount notexceeding, tur anyone year, one dollar 
per capita of each of its population, as ascertained 

y the last State census, and for a period not ex- 
ceeding five years in any case. No law shall bere- 
after be passed authorizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing of any bonds «or evidence of debt by any 
county or city, unless such law shall provide that 
such indebtedness, bonds or evidence of debt 
shall be made payable in equa) amounts tn each 
yess. period not in any case to ex 

wenty years from the contracting of such indebt- 
edness; and snch law sha!! @ that such city 
or county shall in each by raise by taxa- 
tion a sum sufficient ~ pay interest on such 


In aoy such city the duties and | 


debt and tue therevl Ting duc in each 
yeur, Which sald provisions, a% to time of payment 
apd the taxation therefor, shall be trrepealabic. 
Them ney ratsed f r the payment of such in‘cr- 
estand principal shell be appled for that purpose, 
and ne other, until tne whole of such indebted- 
ness i4 paid, 

Resolved Gf the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendments be referred to the legistature 
to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
tors, and that, m conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election, 

STATE OF NEW YORK, / 
In Senate, April bi, bit. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, 

joruy of all the senators clected voting in favor 


thereof, 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
ST. Th or New YorK. 
In Assem! ty, April 27, 187#. § 
The foregoing resvluti mn was culy passed. a 
majority of all the members e:ccted to the Assem- 
biy voting tn favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'L M. JOLLNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


an amendment t> the constitution, to 
be known as articie seventeen thereof. 

Reso ed Of the Assembly eoncur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and t» 
read as follows: 

ARTICLE XVII. 

$1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the orvanization and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions heretnu- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercise 
in conformity therewith. The legisi:ture shall, at 
its first session efter the adoption of this 
provide by law fo rcarrying into effect ali the pro- 
visions contained thercin. 

§ 2. City elections shall be held separately from 
tLe State and nationa) elections, and in March or 


April. 

5. The legislative power conferred on any city 
sha'll be veste: In a board cf aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said butne powerhercinaiter 
vestedin the board of finance shail be ec nferred 
on or exercised by the board of aldermen. Nu 
power shall be conferred by the legisiature on the 
board of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such eamay be necessoryt: 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case ofa veto cf any lectslative actof the board 
ofaldermen by the mayor,tbe booerd shall have 
power to pass the same, pn twitlstanoing the 
mayor's veto,by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
ali the members e'ected, provided that such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. 

. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and cepartments as may be created by law. ‘he 
mayvr shall be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and be snall see to the tfaihtul perfurmance 
f their duties by the several ex¢cutive officers 
and depertmments thereof. Heshall be elected by 
electors qualined under article second of the c 
stitution, forsuch term, and he shail receive such 
compensation as the legisiature may prescribe. 
He shall nm mirate, and with the consent of the 
poard of finance, appuint the chief officer or head 
of the financial departmert, a:.d the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chief offi- 
cers of the other execu‘ive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the mayur 
may remove the head or chief officers of any 
ex«cutive department. He shail have wer to 
investigate their accounts and proceedings; have 
access to ail bouks and documents in their offices, 
and may exxumire them and their subordinates 
under oath, as to all matters relating to the per- 
formanme of their official duties. e shall also 
have power to veto any legisiativeact of tue board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be removed by the 
governos fur cause, as in the case of sheriffs; and 
n case of such removal, the guvernor shall ap- 
potnt a mayor to fill the vacancy, who shall hold 
Office until the next succeeding city election, at 
which election @ mayor shall be elected fur the 
full term of the office. The iegisiature sba!! pro- 
vide for the filling of a vacancy in the oftice of 
Mayor, otherwise occurring, until the next suc- 
ceeding city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his Sompoaney 
absence or Gisability. Heads of departments shal) 
have power to appoint and remove their subordli- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legisiature 
may reguiate by law the qualifications for such 
sppctntmente, and the conditions of such re- 
movals. 

§ 5. There shall be elected in ev ony of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members, who shall pous- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said board. 

§ 6. In cities having a population, according to 
the State census next preceding the election, of 
over one hundred thousand inbabitants, the board 
of finance shall be elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise gualified under articie second of 
the constitution), who sha!!, for two yeirs next 
preceding the election, have paid an an: ual tax 
on property owned by them, ard officially assessed 
fer taxation in such city, « f the assessed value ot 
not jess than five hundred doilars, or sha | have 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, for premises in said city occupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawfui business, of 
not less than two hundred and filty dollars. In 
cities having population, according to State cen- 
sus next receding the election, of not morethan 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board of 
fipance shal! be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under article second of the 
constitution), who shall, for two years next pre- 
ceding the election, have paid an annual tax on 
je rty owred by them, and officially assessed 

or taxation in such city, or who shall have actuai- 
ly paid during the same period a yearly rent, for 
prem in said city occupied by them fur pur- 
poses of residence or lawful business, of not less 

han one bundred d: lars. In cities having a popu- 

lation, according to the State census next preced- 
ing the election, of pot more than twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, the board shall consist of 
six members. In cities baving a popuiation cf 
over twenty-five thousand inhabitants and nit 
more than filty thousend, it shail consist «f 
nine members. in cities having a populaticn of 
over fifty thousand inkabitants. and not 
than one hundred thousand, it shall consist 
of twelve members; and tn cities having a po.u- 
lation of over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants it shail consist of fifteen members. At the 
first eiection one-third of the boara esbail be 
elected furaterm of one year, one-third thereof 
for aterm of two years, and one-third thereof for 
a term of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be three years. The existence «f any 
vacancy in the bvard shall not of iteelf 
the exercise of its powers and duties. 
lature shall, at its first session after the adoption 
of this articie,and thereafter frum time to time, 
ae may be pecessary, provide law fir 
the registration, in every city, « f electors qualified 
to vove for the board of finance, and for filing 
vacancies in said board, and may change the num- 
ber of members of which the said board shall con- 
sist in any city, provided that the numbers shal! 
not, in any case, be less than six, and that one- 
third of the board shail be elected annually. 

$7. The board of finance shali, in every fiscal 
year make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the cit 
government during the next fiscal year,and whic 
are to be rails by taxation or supplied by the 
revenue wf the city derivable from other sources, 
and applicable to gene rposes. Such esti- 
mates shall include the sums requisite for the 
opment of the tmterest on bonds or other city 
debts drawing interest, the principal of any cebits 
payable during the year, per inst the 
city, the sums sufficientto make good all deficien- 


cies in the payment of taxes on personal estate for 
deficiencies in 
for apy pre- 


precedin ear, and an 
the collection of tazes on real 


eding year which may be. found by the board to 
be uncollectable,* and also any deticienctes in the 
eoliection the estimated revenues from other 
Ss /urces, and ail other sums requirea by law to be 
raised by taxation. ‘The estimates esha'l also 
‘cpaurately state the aggreyate om unt of moneys 
in the treasury cr receivable during the next fiscal 
yearappiicable to geceral purp: ses,in which may 
be included anv pricr uncxpended appro; riaticns 
which, inthe of the board, may not be 
require’ to meet existing liabilities; and shall, in 
like munner, separitcly estate the aggregate 
amount be raised by tuxation. 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
moeyor, who shall, within ten days thereafter, 
return the same to the board, with his apprcval, 

r with his objectic n,if any he have,in writing, 
specilying the Items and the ‘tems 
thus « bjected to, but no ctlers, be ree ne 
sidered and finally determined by the board. The 
board shallatterthe return ef th: est.mates by 
the mayor.and the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, orin the event fa fall- 
ure of the may:r to return the sume as above 
required, proceed by resolution to declare the 
estimates tu be final and adopted, and the several 
sums of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shali bee meand beappropriat.d and ft. rthe 
departments and officers therein menti ned and 

rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned. 
The aggregate am unt to be raised by taxation 

hall be stated in such resolution, and shall there- 
upon be levied and collected in the manner pro- 
vided by ‘aw forthe levying and liccting the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, during an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous V: te, and wi 
the approval of the may: r,in case of pestilence, 
copnflagrati .n,crotherunfvreseen pul lic calamity, 
transfer sums «f money appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpcse,and nut required to 
satisfy existing liabilities, tu ancther department, 
object or purpuse. A vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be necessary to the passage of 
any measure or resolution; and a vote of twoe 
thirds of the entire board shall be nece- sary to the 
adoption of the estimates herein bef re provided 
fr.,crany it m thereof, or to authorize the issue 
efany stock cr bonds, and in such other cases as 
are hereinaiter specitied. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers. and 
the Common Council, to furnish all such state- 
ments ani accounts as the board of finunce may 
require, and at such times aad in such manner as 
the said board may preseribe; and the boara of 
finance shali alsu have powcr to examine the 
booksand papers of the several executive depart- 
ments and officers, a d tu examine such o 4 
upon oath, concerning their official Dusiness. 

$8. No debt or liabi.ity shall be incurred by any 
department, board or any officer in any city, unless 
there shall be at the timean unexpended appro- 
priation applicable thereto sufficie nt to satisfy the 
same and all debts and liabilities previously in- 
curred and payabie out of such appropriation; and 
all eontracts and engagemerts in contravention 
here  fshaillbe void. Norshallany debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the trea- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying such 
debt or lability. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra c m- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, contractor 
or employe. 

$¥. The legislature shall itself have no power to 
pass any law tor the opening, making, paving, 
im“hting, or otherwise tuproving or maintaining 
streets, avenues, parks or places, docks or wharve 
or fr any other local work, or improvemen 
in or for a city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shali be by lawe: nferred on the 
city guvernment; por shall the leg)s:ature impose 
any charge on any city or civil division of the 
state containing a city,except by a vote of two- 
thirds<«f all the members elected to each house. 
Any local werk or improvement,in ortfcra city, 
the costof which is tu be wholly paid by the city 
at large, must be auth rized by resolution, passed 
by the vote of two-thiros ofall the members elect- 
ed to the board of aidermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such w rk or improvement. 
the cost ot whichis to be wholly paid otherwise 
than Lythe city at larce, must be auth« rized by 
the vote of twu-thircs of all the members elected 
tothe boura of aldermen, with the consent of a 
wajority in interest, to be ascertained in such 
manner as the jegisiiture may prescribe, of al! the 
owners of land within the district of assessment, 
limited forthec st cof such work or improvement. 
Aby such wrk or im provement. the cost of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and In 
part by local assessment, must be authorized by a 
resclution passed by the vote of two-thiras of all 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
board of finance,respectively, with the consent 
of a majority in interest, wo be ascertained as here- 
inberore airected, of all the owners of the land 
within the prescribed Gistrict of assessment. 

$10. No money shall ve borrowed by any city 
government forthe purpose of cefraying any of 
the expenses of the city for which an appropria- 
tion has been made, except in anticipatica of the 
revenue Of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicable to such purpcses; and all 
moneys 80 burrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, Or Outofthe revenues specially provided to 
supply the llection thereof; provided, however, 
that temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so tur as such taxes may not have 
been collected, when the same are, in the opinion 
of the board, fuily secured by valid liens on r 
estate. No city shall burrow any money for any 
other purpore, eace;t uncer and in accordance 
with thetolluowing nditic ns and iimitations, in 
additic.n to ary other conditions and limitations 
cuntained tn the Cunstitution: 

1. ‘Lhe cebt n.ust be fur some single work or ob- 
ject Oaly,a.d must be authorized bya resolution 
passed by & vote of two-thircs of ali the members 
of the board of finance, and appruved by the 
distinctly specifying sucn work or object, 
aod the amount of the debt to be incurred. 

2. Tne Legislature must, before the creation of 
such debt, assent thereto by alaw passei by a 
vote of two-thiras of ail the members e ected to 
each house. such law shall alsv distinctly spe 
the single Work or object for which the debt is 
created. andthe emount of the debt au.horized, 
und 6La |} contain provisions fora sinking fund to 
meet the sume at maturity, and requiring at least 
percent. of the to be aurually raised 
by t. xuticn and paid into the sink pw fund. 

Exceptas prescribed by the first section of 
this articie, no change tn the urgunization of, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, @ city g. vernmen 
uf inthe terms and tenure or cffice therein, s 
be mauve by the Legisiature, unless Dy an act 
passed upon theapplicatic no uf the city, made by 
resolution both «of the buard cof and of 
the board of finance, approved by 
the mayor, or by an act which sha! have received 
the sanctiun of two successive Legislatures. 

Hesovived (if Assembiy concur), That the fore- 
zoing amendment be referred to the Leg‘siature 
to be Chosen atthe next general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in confermity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be publish- 
ed for three munths previous to the time of such 
election. 

STATE OF New YORK, 
In Sepate, April 19, 1877. 

The f ing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 

ority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


hereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEWYORK, 
In Assembly May 1s, 1877. 
The foregoing resolution was duly 


passed. a ma- 
jority of al the members elected to the Assembly 
voting 1m lavor thereof. 
By order, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YORK 
Office of the Secretary of State, § ** 

I have compared the preceding copy of concur- 
rent resolutions with the original concurrent reso- 
lutions on Sle in this office and do hereby certify 
that the same are correct t pts therefrom, 
and of the whole thereof. 

seal of office of the 


itness my hand and 
eretesy of State, at the city of Al- 
bany, this twenty-third day of July, im 
the year one thousand eight bh 
and seventy-seven. 

EDGAR K. APGAR, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


({L. 8.) 


* So in the original. 
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